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A Contribution to Treatment of Superego Defect 
Adelaide Johnson, M.D., Ph.D. 


Dr. Johnson is Consultant in Psychiatry, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, and Staff Member 

of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. This paper was prepared by Dr. Johnson 

to present the theoretical formulations on which the treatment was based in the companion’ 
article by Mrs. Goldsmith. 


IN MOsT CASEs in which there is a con- 
science defect in personality, we find not a 
generalized weakness of the superego, but 
a spottiness in conscience formation, which 
I have called “lacunae.” A child may be 
faithful in his honesty about attending 
school and his work there, and yet engage 
in petty stealing, with or without mild to 
severe neurotic conflicts. 

Szurek has written briefly and brilliantly 
in a simple way of the genesis of the pathol- 
ogy in superego defects. In detailed col- 
laborative research it became clear that 
“regularly the more important parent— 
usually the mother, although the father is 
always in some way involved—has been 
seen unconsciously to encourage the amoral 
or antisocial behavior of the child. The 
neurotic needs of the parent whether of 
excessively dominating, dependent, or erotic 
character are vicariously gratified by the 
behavior of the child, or in relation to the 
child.” 1 He goes on to say that indulgence 
or discipline administered in uncertain, in- 
consistent, or guilty manner permits the 
child to sense this and to exploit and subtly 
blackmail the parent with all the subse- 
quent bickerings and recriminations. 

A single child in a family of many chil- 
dren may be the only one singled out as the 
scapegoat to act out the parent’s poorly in- 
tegrated and forbidden impulses. Detailed 
knowledge of the parent would reveal the 
peculiar unconscious meaning of this par- 
ticular child to the parent. Tragic though 
the march of events may be for all con- 


1 Stanislaus A. Szurek, “Notes on the Genesis of 
Psychopathic Personality ‘Irends,” Psychiatry, Vol. 
V, No. 1 (1942), pp. 1-6. 


cerned, just that outcome is unconsciously 
wished for by the significant parent. Szurek 
did not emphasize what we also easily ob- 
served in the studies at the Chicago Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research—that the acting- 
out fostered unwittingly in the child has 
also served as a means for the destruction 
of that child, whom the unfortunate parent 
wished to see ruined. Even grossly it is 
easy to observe how frequently the parents 
reveal publicly to friends and schools the 
child’s mistakes, an action which causes no 
end of humiliation and rage to the child. 

Thus the unconscious permission by the 
parents may allow those adults vicarious 
gratification of their forbidden impulses 
and simultaneously express hostile destruc- 
tive wishes toward the child. The child in 
turn consciously and unconsciously ex- 
poses the parents to suffering and humilia- 
tion as the youngster almost caricatures 
the adult’s character. 

Conscience normally is developed 
through identification with incorporation 
of the parent’s conscious and unconscious 
image of the child as one who is loved, and 
as one who is to be trusted as he learns. 
Angry orders or suspicions or commands 
colored by adults’ feelings of guilt betray 
to the child a doubtful image of him in the 
parent’s mind and of the parent herself or 
himself. In Searchlights on Delinquency ? 
I wrote: 

“The mature mother expects the thing to 
be done, and later if she finds the child has 


2 Adelaide M. Johnson, “Sanctions for Su ego 
Lacunae of Adolescents,” in K. R. Eissler, Search- 
lights on Delinquency; New Psychoanalytic Studies, 
International Universities Press, New York, 1949, 
PP- 225-245. 
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sidestepped her wishes, she insists without 
guilt on her part that it be done. The 
mother must have this undoubting firm, 
unconscious assurance that her child will 
soon make her intention his own in accord- 
ance with her own image of him. This, 
however, produces a rather rigid and in- 
flexible attitude in the young child. As 
Fenichel says: ‘After the dissolution of the 
oedipus complex we say the superego is at 
first rigid and strict . . . and that later in 
normal persons it becomes more amenable 
to the ego, more plastic and more sensible.’ 8 

“In adolescence the superego is normally 
still fairly rigid and the child is greatly dis- 
turbed when adults express doubts about it. 
Nothing angers adolescents more than to be 
warned about or accused of indiscretions 
of which overtly they were not guilty. Such 
lack of good faith in them threatens to 
break down their repressive defenses and 
lowers their self-esteem and feeling that 
they would do the right thing. It suggests 
an alternative mode of behavior which at 
that age frightens them.” 

On the whole, it seems dangerous to ac- 
cuse a child of any antisocial misconduct 
unless one has the evidence. If such facts 
are incontrovertible, then, certainly, a di- 
rect unguilty discussion is in order. One 
fine old man in charge of many delinquent 
boys said years ago, “I would rather be 
taken in by and duped by nine boys, than 
run the risk of accusing one honest boy 
unjustly.” 

There is no intention in this prefatory 
statement to discuss the many determined 
types of character defenses the child may 
develop and how these must be dealt with 
specifically and individually in therapy. 
Here I have only the wish to indicate a few 
illustrations to emphasize the point Szurek 
and I have in mind. Children run away 
from home not just because the mother is 
cold. Some remark, some permission, or 
some threat, often unconscious in the par- 
ent, helped to initiate such an act. A little 
boy continually ran away because he real- 
ized his father gained great satisfaction 
from hearing his accounts when he re- 
turned, although to be sure after this 

8Otto Fenichel, Problems of Psychoanalytic 


Technique, The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., 1941, Chapter V, p. 71. 
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mutually gratifying account of the adven. 
ture, the father spanked the child. Aich. 
horn‘ used this known fact to provoke a 
narcissistic boy to run away so that the 
youngster might return to the institution 
with some positive feeling. This hap. 
pened, and a working relationship was then 
established. 

Children steal for many reasons, such 
as when the mother or father guiltily ques. 
tions them about the missing five dollars, 
Knowing absolutely that the boy took the 
money, they may, nevertheless, launch into 
a series of questions which frequently ends 
in lying answers, all degrees of recrimina- 
tion, and further stealing. If, instead, the 
parent had said without anxiety, “Say, Jack, 
that five dollars belongs to me, so turn it 
over,” there would have been infinitely less 
chance of the shadow boxing, threats, and 
lying seen in the above situation. Decep- 
tions within the family give rise to similar 
dishonesties in the child. “Here are two 
dollars, but don’t tell your father,” is a 
common enough minor deception practiced 
in families. 

This entire subject, with many illustra- 
tive examples, has been discussed by Szurek 
and by the writer.® 

When we come to treatment of children 
of any age with superego lacunae, such 
treatment is practically useless if the child 
is living with the parents unless there can be 
collaborative intensive treatment of the un- 
consciously destructive parent or parents. 
Furthermore, in those cases in which adoles- 
cents live away from parents, successful 
treatment in my experience has been lim- 
ited to children not too seriously handi- 
capped by widespread defects of the super- 
ego and has not included those so narcis- 
sistic as to make it very difficult to develop 
a positive transference. With an institu- 
-tion available such as Aichhorn © had, far 
more could be accomplished than has been 
true so far in my experience with our usu- 
ally very doubtful quarters for the child. 


4 August Aichhorn, Wayward Youth, The Viking 
Press, New York, 1955. 

5 Stanislaus A. Szurek, “Some Impressions from 
Clinical Experience with Delinquents,” in K. R. 
Eissler, Searchlights on Delinquency; New Psycho- 
analytic Studies, International Universities Press, 
New York, 1949, pp. 115-127. See also Johnson, 
op. cit. 

6 Aichhorn, op. cit. 
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Still, we could recall that frequently 
tragedy results when too energetic attempts 
are made to free the child from the cor- 
rupting parents, or from our telling the 
child “the parents are not good for him.” 
After the child has become more secure in 
treatment with his therapist, he himself is 
able to face this difficulty in the parents. 
Quoting further with regard to superego 
lacunae:* 

“Aichhorn never began by asking a child 
to give an account of his misdemeanors 
because he felt quite sure he would only: 


weaken the relationship by forcing the. 


child into more falsifications. Many thera- 


pists, however, approach an adolescent boy — 


who steals by trying to get him to give an 
account of his misdemeanors and difficul- 
ties. When they are asked why they force 
the child to recount these facts, they reply 
that it is to see if he has ‘insight’ into why 
he is brought for therapy. Usually he 
would not give a frank confession, but even 
if he did, this has nothing to do with ‘in- 
sight.’ If he were deeply deprived early, 
then the therapist might say he hopes to 
help the patient to see some connection be- 
tween the consciously or unconsciously per- 
mitted stealing and his emotional depriva- 
tion. But by proceeding this way their 
patients’ thefts usually increase for reasons 
which will soon be clear. 

“How does the patient react to such an 
approach? By evasions, rationalizations, 
and outright falsifications, and the ensuing 
anger, fear, and humiliation will now pre- 
sent an even greater obstacle to therapy.” 

Szurek, quite correctly I believe, has 
stated that where the therapist feels very 
mistrustful of the young patient, he should 
frankly tell the boy that “possibly now 
neither you nor I feel very confident or 
trustful in this situation, but let us see how 
things go along as we get to know each 
other better.” The more experience and 
certainty the therapist has, the less anxiety 
he feels in connection with possible ex- 
ploits of his young patient, and humiliated 
feelings of being duped and so on do not 
concern him. In elaboration of this, I have 
written:§ 

“I feel that the child must be spared 


7 Johnson, op. cit. 
8 Johnson, op. cit. 


* 


humiliation and given hope for the future 
without burdening him by excessive stand- 
ards of good behavior. His past must not 


.be held against him yet too great a white- 
washing of his conduct would be permis- 


sive. 

_ “Let us remember that the battle at home 
has gone on through mutual corruption 
and blackmail, albeit often subtly. This 
is true in stealing, having the parents write 
false excuses, lying, and so on. Keeping 
this in mind, if the therapist begins by 
asking for an account of past misdemean- 
ors, the patient will at once be humiliated 
and angry. Every patient soon tests the 
analyst over and over to see if he is cor- 
ruptible, and if the therapist begins by 
humiliating him, that testing out will come 
much more quickly and often more seri- 
ously and the whole case may get out of 
hand before it is well started. 

“The first thing that should be verbal- 
ized casually to the child is the therapist’s 
confidence that with the growth of mu- 
tual understanding, all these old troubles 
in time will subside. Doubts, accusations, 
or warnings that the child may be tempted 
to steal will rapidly destroy any possible 
identification with the adult’s superego, the 
therapist’s good understanding of the pa- 
tient’s potentialities notwithstanding. 

“If a therapist cannot sincerely feel that 
this child can eventually become thoroughly 
honest in relation to her without at the 
same time burdening the child with thera- 
peutic expectations, no improvement will 
occur no matter how hard he strives to 
follow the suggestions given here. Many 
workers will say: ‘How can I have confi- 
dence in the child when he has stolen for 
years or set several fires? I shall feel duped 
if after months of treatment, I find he was 
pulling the wool over my eyes all along.’ 
This is a very real counter-transference 
problem. The therapist, without conflict 
in this area, should not mind if he finds 
he has been fooled for a time. Resistance 
and relapses are to be expected in the 
analysis of a neurosis, and similar lags and 
relapses are to be expected in treating 
superego defects. If despair or annoyance 
overwhelms the therapist at these points, 
all is lost. Misdemeanors should be neither 
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overlooked nor whitewashed but be frankly 
discussed with the patient. 

“In several instances I have come into 
the picture after a crisis when the parents 
were terrified by the risks of the child’s 
future and the child knew this. _ Feeling 
that for once an adult had to express to the 
child a sound expectation of him, I have 
casually but definitely and in the child’s 
presence, expressed my complete assurance 
of success. 

“I remember the cases of a boy and a 
girl who precipitated near tragedies in the 
home by setting fires just before they were 
to leave for summer camps. I think the 
fact that the parents expressed their doubts 
in the children’s presence and that I an- 
swered promptly and with conviction, made 
it possible for the children to feel safe. 
There was little time to develop strong 
contacts with these adolescents before 
camp, but the summer was successful. This 
is not to say that the task of the treat- 
ment had gone beyond a mere beginning. 
Many therapists may feel that in such a 
situation the child may ‘call your bluff’ for 
his parents have usually threatened him 
with punishment for future misdemeanors 
only to give ground when the child put 
them to the test. The difference in these 
two cases was that I made no threats and 
said nothing to invite a threat.” 

The greatest flexibility in schedule must 
be available because of the possibility of 
five or six or seven treatment hours a week 
and dozens of telephone calls. This is par- 
ticularly true in the earlier phase of treat- 
ment. There is space here to mention only 
a few of the important matters in the 
treatment~of these children. For instance, 
I believe that for a time the therapist, in his 
dealings with the patient, cannot be too 
“sensible” about superego matters, as Feni- 
chel puts it. The therapist must be ex- 


tremely careful about utter frankness and 
punctilious about hours and promises. 
Many children will beg the therapist to set 
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a date on which he or she may go home 
or for some similar eagerly awaited event, 
I would rather deal with the anger immedi. 
ately and -avoid a promise than overprom- 
ise to ease the present pain. 

The testing-out of the therapist’s cor. 
ruptibility comes immediately in little ways, 
Unless this is dealt with casually and im- 
mediately, the child will feel pressed to act 
out further and then, when in serious 
trouble or when questioned by the thera. 
pist, he will have good reason to feel be. 
trayed. Little slips or subtle conscious 
“teasers” always come very soon. Both 
Szurek and I have written of the need to 
be perfectly frank with some of the more 
serious offenders, telling them openly that 
we cannot sidestep the law or intercede 
when the law has warned that no further 
digressions will be permitted. Such inter- 
cession would be similar to the spiraling 
family circle of mutual blackmail, evasion, 
and permissive protection when the par- 
ents, overwhelmed by the child’s promises, 
recriminations, and threats of suicide, at 
the last minute give in. Aichhorn has writ- 
ten in detail of his avoidance of being 
overwhelmed by such protestations by the 
adolescent. 

As has been said before in these cases, 
we always find neurotic conflicts. In the 
case reported by Mrs. Goldsmith these dis- 
tortions were serious. It seems impossible 
to do much uncovering analysis of many 
of these conflicts, however, until the super- 
ego has been strengthened, for without such 
strengthening gratification of the forbidden 
impulses may come through directly. For 
instance, a child who steals may attempt 
to solve any unconscious rage toward fav- 
ored siblings through stealing. This is a 
concept well recognized by Aichhorn years 
ago, when he clearly stated that the treat- 
ment of antisocial behavior must be by way 
of formation of the bridge of neurosis and 
then analysis of the neurosis. 
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Treatment of an Adolescent with Superego Defect 
Jane K. Goldsmith 


At the time this article was written Mrs. Goldsmith was a Caseworker in the United Charities 
of Chicago. 


As AN ILLUSTRATION of the principles out- 
lined by Dr. Johnson,’ the following case is 
reported in a highly condensed form. The 
client was an adolescent girl, age 14, at the 
time of her first referral to a family agency. 
She had been involved in several stealing 
episodes, was quarrelsome and demanding, 
and as a result of her behavior was placed 
in a closed type of correctional institution. 

The treatment will be presented in two 
phases. During the first period, the ob- 
jectives, as formulated, were to relate to the 
girl in a positive way in an effort to estab- 
lish a warm relationship and to help her 
to understand and accept her feelings about 
her mother’s hostile and rejecting attitudes. 
The disturbance in the family relationships 
was believed to be responsible for the girl’s 
poor ability to get along with other persons 
and for her need, as a mechanism of re- 
venge, to engage in the stealing episodes. 

After four months of treatment, a psy- 
chiatric consultation was held on the case. 
After the consultation the treatment was 
refocused, taking into account the problem 
of the superego defect. The details of the 
techniques in strengthening the superego 
will be discussed in the analysis of the sec- 
ond phase of treatment. 


History 


Phyllis B was the second of four children 
(a boy, Phyllis, a boy, a girl). The parents 
had difficulties in adjustment as early as the 
year Phyllis was born and separated when 
she was 6, at which time the children were 
placed in an institution for a year. Subse- 
quently Mrs. B secured a divorce. 

Mr. B drank excessively, saw his children 
seldom. The mother, an unhappy, bitter 
woman, openly disliked Phyllis, whom she 
described as argumentative and unmanage- 
able. She went to work when Phyllis was 
8 years old, leaving most of the household 


1 See page 135. 


responsibilities with the girl. The other 
children were well clothed, but Mrs. B gave 
Phyllis practically nothing, promising her 
dresses she never bought her. At the same 
time, the mother closed her eyes to large 
unpaid bills for purchases the child made. 
Phyllis knew the family was pressed for 
funds and often produced things from un- 
known sources for the family. 

Phyllis began to lie and steal when she 
was 4, taking small sums from her mother 
and neighbors. She frequently took cloth- 
ing from her siblings and gave it to other 
children. When she was 14 she took $60 
from her mother. A few months later she 
purchased clothing worth $100 on the 
charge account of a friend’s mother. For 
some months prior to this last episode, 
Phyllis and her mother were under care of 
the agency, each having a separate worker. 
The case was referred because of Phyllis’ 
behavior. Phyllis avoided appointments. 
She was told that if she did not see her 
worker regularly she would have to be sent 
somewhere where therapy was available. 
After the charging episode, the mother re- 
fused to have Phyllis at home any longer 
and placed her, with the help of the juve- 
nile court, in a closed correctional institu- 
tion. She told Phyllis she was placing her 
in a private boarding school. 


First Period of Treatment 


The present caseworker had contact with 
Phyllis for a period of three years, begin- 
ning at the time of her placement in the 
institution. The early concept of Phyllis’ 
difficulties took into account the severe re- 
jection by the mother. It was thought that 
her stealing was related to her hostility to 
her mother; that she attempted symbol- 
ically to take love and at the same time to 
hit back spitefully at her mother, damag- 
ing her standing in the community. It 
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was also thought that no one had been 
frank with Phyllis about the reasons for her 
institutionalization and that the girl must 
be confused about this. 

Phyllis was indeed disturbed and con- 
fused on this score, and spent much of 
her time ruminating about the reasons for 
which she had been sent away. The work- 
er’s first comment—that she knew Phyllis 
had been unhappy at home and had had 
some trouble about charging—was most up- 
setting. Phyllis insisted that she was not 
in the institution because of that. She 
maintained that she had paid all that 
money back. It could not have been the 
charging that was responsible for her being 
sent away or she would have been “locked 
up” long ago. She returned to the subject 
time and again and said she wouldn’t have 
been in this “mess” if her mother had un- 
derstood how badly she needed clothes. She 
said her mother never believed that she 
needed them—she had promised Phyllis a 
Christmas outfit and did not get it. She 
said she may have been sent away because 
she had quarreled with her sister and broth- 
ers. She felt her mother wanted to get rid 
of her and had thought Phyllis was “crazy.” 
Mrs. B wrote her during this period to 
stop bothering her about coming home, 
that Phyllis was driving her out of her 
mind. 

Phyllis speculated about this and other 
reasons for her placement. The caseworker 
maintained an attitude of warm under- 
standing, expressing her awareness of the 
painful time Phyllis had had, and related 
this to the difficulties into which she had 
gotten. The worker said she knew it had 
been hard for Phyllis at home; her mother 
had been nervous and had not had much 
time for her. It had probably seemed as 
if she had more time for the brothers and 
sister; that it must have been particularly 
difficult to see the other children get clothes 
when she, who also needed them, did not. 
Perhaps Phyllis had taken clothes because 
she felt so bad about this. The worker 


knew it was very hard to have a mother 
who was variable, who did not keep prom- 
ises, who seemed to want to get rid of one. 

Because of Phyllis’ positive response to 
the worker’s interest, plans were made for 
Phyllis to move to a girls’ club. The 
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agency arranged to pay the costs and Phyllis 
was given an allowance. She attended 
school but in the summer months was em. 
ployed as a mother’s helper during the day, 
continuing to live at the club. She was now 
in her fifteenth year. 

Immediately after moving to the club, 
she went on a spending spree, using all her 
allowance. She also was disappointed in 
the housemother, who she felt rejected her, 
Shortly after she moved into the club the 
housemother accused Phyllis of stealing two 
dresses. The worker tried to talk to her 
frankly about this accusation, expressing 
understanding of how hurt she must have 
been because she felt the housemother did 
not like her, drawing the parallel between 
her experiences with her mother and those 
with the housemother. Phyllis said she 
had been given the dresses. She then said 
God was punishing her because she “used 
to take things.” It was horrible never to 
be trusted. She did not like “going back 
deep into things” as the caseworker did. 
Her behavior at the club was described as 
“most unco-operative.” 

Thus one sees that at the end of the first 
four months’ treatment Phyllis was as 
anxious, if not more so, as she was at the 
beginning. The worker’s efforts to inter- 
pret the girl’s behavior to her, albeit they 
were kindly, led only to further stealing, 
lying, and evasion. Discussions with her 
went “round in a circle of rationalizations” 
about why she had been sent away from 
home. 


New Formulation 


At this time the case was taken for psy- 
chiatric consultation. The psychiatrist 
pointed out that, although the neurotic 


- elements underlying the girl’s stealing and 


other symptoms had been correctly under- 
stood, Phyllis could not tolerate such inter- 
pretations at this point. What had been 
overlooked was the fact that she had a weak 
superego. The neurotic conflict could not 
be worked out until the superego was 
strengthened. 

It was pointed out that, in the area of 
honesty, Phyllis’ conscience was weak, 
which could be directly related to her 
mother. Her mother, while maintaining 
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the appearance of honesty, actually encour- 
aged and condoned stealing. For example, 
she promised clothing but did not buy it, 
and failed to notice the incidents when 
her daughter brought home purchases 
which were obviously beyond her means. 
She gave the girl little love, demanded 
much of her at an early age, and was in- 
consistent and untruthful with her, as il- 
lustrated by her statement that Phyllis was 
being sent to a boarding school, and her fre- 
quent promises, which were as frequently 
contradicted, that the child might come 
home soon. 

The immediate treatment objectives 
were reformulated. It was decided that 
Phyllis needed, first, before she could face 
her own feelings about her mother’s lacks, 
a strong sense of security with the worker 
and confidence in her own capacity to be 
honest. The worker’s previous efforts to 
help Phyllis overcome the tendency to steal 
had failed because she could not face the 
fact that she and her mother were both 
lacking in moral fiber. Her own sense of 
right and wrong was weak and she had 
little faith in her own ability to behave 
in an approved manner. 


Second Phase of Treatment 


From this point on the worker arranged 
that she and the housemother, rather than 
Mrs. B, would have responsibility for 
Phyllis’ planning, although the mother was 
consulted on all important points. The 
worker maintained an attitude of confi- 
dence in the girl’s eventual ability to be 
honest. She did not overlook or “white- 
wash” past transgressions, but dismissed 
them as over. She assumed there would 
be further acting out. When there was, 
she did not analyze in detail what had 
happened, but merely told the girl that 
she would not have been tempted if thus 
and so had not happened (giving the 
motive) and assumed that “that was that.” 
The caseworker did not condemn the girl’s 
mother, since children of Phyllis’ type are 
very loyal to as well as dependent on their 
parents. Therefore, she protected and ex- 
plained the mother, while carefully avoid- 
ing condoning amoral behavior. She at- 
tempted to be completely consistent and 


trustworthy, which was particularly im- 
portant, since Phyllis had never been able 
to trust anyone. 

Phyllis found it difficult to believe that 
the worker would not evade promises or 
fluctuate in integrity. For example, Phyllis 
knew she was to stay at the club for a long 
period, yet she pressed for a promise that 
she might go home in a few months. The 
caseworker said that she could not make a 
promise she would not be able to keep, 
adding that previously people had prom- 
ised Phyllis many things that had not come 
about. The girl urged, “A promise would 
be better than the truth.” It would make 
her feel better for a while at any rate. 
When the caseworker stood firm, she was 
obviously relieved. She had expected to 
be deceived and to be able to corrupt the 
worker too. 

There were many such incidents before 
she came to feel she could rely on the 
worker; she attempted again and again to 
corrupt the worker. There was a club rule 
that all money must be banked by the 
housemother. Phyllis got a dollar from her 
mother, announced that she was going to 
spend it, not turn it in. The caseworker 
said, “Oh, just run in and tell the house- 
mother. She won't kill you.” Phyllis 
grumbled about the rule, spent ten cents, 
then turned in the balance, reporting her 
expenditure. The worker might well have 
given her some perspective about rules by 
remarking that Phyllis probably thought 
the rule rotten. It is oftentimes hard to see, 
immediately, the reason for rules. 

Phyllis began to live up to the confi- 
dence displayed in her. She and the case- 
worker went shopping together, since the 
club did not permit the girls to be down- 
town alone. When the worker had to 
leave, she promised to meet Phyllis later 
in the week to complete the purchases. 
Phyllis announced that she intended to stay 
alone, since she had not said she would 
stick to those “darn rules.” The worker 
laughed, saying, “We're stuck with them 
all right, but we'll manage,” and Phyllis 
returned to the club promptly. (Here the 
worker aligned herself with the co-operative 
part of the girl and did not scold her. She 
lived up to the confidence displayed in 
her.) 
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Phyllis planned to visit a friend who 
lived near home. This required her moth- 
er’s, as well as the worker's, permission. 
When it was suggested that Phyllis tele- 
phone Mrs. B, she became uneasy, offering 
to have the housemother speak to her 
mother too (assuming she was not to be 
trusted to handle this honestly). The 
worker said she thought this would be all 
right, if she liked, but she knew Phyllis 
would tell the worker what Mrs. B said. 
The girl then revealed that her family did 
not know this friend very well, and that she 
and the friend used to stay out quite late. 
The caseworker replied, “Oh, well, that was 
then, when you were not so wise, and this 
is now.” In many such incidents trust in 
the girl led to honesty on her part. 

Phyllis was accused of taking clothing 
from her summer employer. The evidence 
was flimsy. The worker was on vacation, 
but the club housemother took her to see 
the employer, supporting but not condon- 
ing. When the worker returned, Phyllis 
expressed annoyance about the vacation. 
The worker said she knew Phyllis felt hurt 
and neglected. Phyllis said, “Yes, and I 
got into trouble.” The worker replied 
that Phyllis would not have been tempted 
had she been more certain of the worker's 
friendship. The girl denied that it had 
anything to do with the worker but seemed 
relieved. 

There was no further stealing after this 
episode. She put the worker to minor 
tests, trying, for example, to get the worker 
to agree that Phyllis should falsify her age 
in order to get a job without a working per- 
mit. The worker said she knew Phyllis was 
annoyed at the need for a permit, felt she 
was being treated like a child, but the 
worker assumed that Phyllis would con- 
form with the law. When the girl per- 
sisted, the worker said she would not mis- 
represent facts, that Phyllis would have to 
do that “on her own hook.” Phyllis did 
not falsify her age. 

The girl’s increasing trust was put to a 
pretty severe test when, unfortunately, the 
worker literally accused her of dishonesty. 
The two had made a bargain about some 
clothing Phyllis needed; Phyllis was to sup- 
ply two-thirds of the cost from her clothing 
allowance and earnings and the worker 
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had agreed to provide the other third, 
When Phyllis revealed (while on an out. 
ing) that she had bought two dresses instead 
of one, the worker asked why she had not 
told her she planned to do this. Phyllis 
naturally felt angry and threatened, with 
good reason. She had been accused of 
being dishonest, which she was not. Phyllis 
then teased the worker to let her pick 
branches of fruit blossoms without the own. 
er’s permission, making quite an issue of 
this. The worker capitulated briefly, which 
was a mistake, but quickly commented that 
before they picked others they should get 
permission, which would make them both 
feel better. Phyllis, obviously trying to 
save face for the worker, answered, “There 
are no signs forbidding us to pick.” The 
worker said that they knew inside them. 
selves, however, and should withstand 
temptation. Phyllis then commented that 
people did not have signs in their houses 
reading, “Don’t take the furniture.” 

Several points are illustrated in this epi- 
sode: The girl was accused and obviously 
was hurt. She immediately and spitefully 
tried to show up the worker's conscience 
as defective, and succeeded. The worker, 
to handle her guilt about falsely accusing 
Phyllis, unwittingly let her punish her by 
showing her up as corruptible. 

One also notes that Phyliis first tried to 
exonerate the adult: “There are no signs 
forbidding us to pick.” Children hate to 
face defects in a parent person, and here 
she rationalized for the worker. When the 
latter recovered her bearings and said, “We 
know inside, and can withstand tempta- 
tion,” it relieved her and she was able 
to corroborate the statement. 

The worker expected that Phyllis might 
need to act out after this interview, but 
she did not. 


Shift in Neurotic Elements 


As Phyllis’ trust in herself and her 
worker grew, she was able to bring her emo 
tional concerns to the caseworker. These 
were related to her conflict about growing 
up, and her angry, rivalrous feelings about 
her siblings. It was felt that a firm enough 
foundation had been laid so that the worker 
might begin to help Phyllis express, face, 
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and understand these conflicts—not forget- 
ting, however, the need to continue to 
strengthen the conscience. 

Because Phyllis had received almost no 
love from her mother and had seen her 
siblings receive a great deal more, and, at 
the same time had had to give care to them, 
she built up strong defenses against both 
her longing to be a child and the rage, fear, 
and rivalry she had felt when this longing 
was frustrated. Her dynamics might be 
simply formulated as follows: she received 
love and approbation from her mother only 
when she acted mature and took respon- 
sibility. ‘This, in itself, was very frustrat- 
ing, since she had immediately to repress 
her responses to the frustration. Her re- 
pressed and suppressed resentment of the 
mother, for failing her, was the basis of her 
conflict. Furthermore, since she had had 
to be mature to be loved, dependency had 
fearsome qualities for this child. She un- 
doubtedly had great guilt and fear over her 
longings for a mother to love and care for 
her. The resentment and longing, it was 
felt, produced a conflict between growing 
up and remaining a child. 


Further Treatment 


Phyllis expressed resentment about being 
treated like a child, at the same time that 
she showed her wish to be cared for by con- 
stant requests for help with tiny decisions. 
The worker talked very generally at first 
about the fact that all boys and girls both 
want to grow up and are afraid of doing 
so. Only as Phyllis showed tolerance of this 
idea did the worker relate the interpreta- 
tions to Phyllis’ childhood. The worker 
also attempted to focus Phyllis’ strong need 
to have someone to love and care for her 
on the worker herself, since it was felt that 
only after Phyllis had experienced a satis- 
factory dependent relationship could she 
go on to genuine independence. Actually 
the worker had not been giving Phyllis 
enough time and supervision, and this was 
corrected. Phyllis was told that too much 
had been expected of her and, when she 
protested, her great fear of losing the adults 
she cared about if she relied on them too 
much was explained. 

Thus treatment was concentrated on 


making Phyllis aware of her conflict about 
growing up, focusing her needs on the 
worker, meeting them, helping her accept 
a reasonably dependent role, and dealing 
with her great fears about her dependency 
wishes. As the girl began to be free enough 
to discuss her resentment about her sib- 
lings, the worker expressed understanding 
of the way the mother’s apparent favoritism 
must have made Phyllis feel. She also 
tried to help the girl deal with her over- 
reaction to her hostility. Phyllis was cur- 
rently taking on too much responsibility 
about her family, sending money home 
that she needed herself. ‘The worker ac- 
cepted Phyllis’ wish to help her mother, 
pointing out that she knew that Phyllis 
sometimes wished she had done more for 
her family. The worker said that, when 
Phyllis was older and had completed her 
education, she could be much more helpful. 

During this period there were weeks 
when Phyllis was calm and got on well at 
school and at the club. Her defenses 
against her dependent needs relaxed for a 
short time. Then, as she became aware 
of the magnitude of her need, she became 
upset and had difficulty in her social adjust- 
ments. After some months, she was able 
really to express her loneliness, to accept 
some warmth from the caseworker. 

Phyllis showed great sensitivity about 
being limited in any way or treated as 
a child. Hand in hand with these protests 
went numerous bits of behavior uncon- 
sciously calculated to have the worker treat 
her as a small child, asking, for example, 
where she should have a prescription filled. 
This type of behavior was handled directly 
and her conflict brought into the open; she 
was told that, when a girl is her age, part of 
her wants to grow up and part is fearful. 
The fear is caused by the concern all boys 
and girls have that, when they grow up, 
they will lose the adults who are interested 
in them. Phyllis was encouraged to make 
all the decisions she could alone. 

Phyllis responded at first by denying the 
interpretations vigorously, but soon inter- 
rupted to say that she did not feel like a 
big girl often—in fact she usually felt very 
little. Apparently she regretted this admis- 
sion, because there followed frantic efforts 
to get a job—which was not necessary from a 
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financial point of view—and be “independ- 
ent.” There was also continual testing as 
to whether the worker would let her get 
married; that is, whether she would permit 
her to grow up and have heterosexual re- 
lationships. These questions were handled 
directly. ‘The worker attempted, slowly 
and gently, to give Phyllis some awareness 
of the nature of her struggle about growing 
up and some acceptance of it as natural. 

At this point Phyllis expressed her con- 
flict in the area of sexuality. She had 
severe menstrual cramps and attempted, 
particularly at these times, to maneuver 
the worker into a position of babying her. 
The worker told her she had these cramps 
because she was concerned about growing 
up, that as she accepted the fact that she had 
a right to become a young woman and 
finally wanted to, she would have less severe 
cramps. The worker said she thought 
Phyllis was proud to be menstruating, but 
felt perhaps she should not be that grown- 
up. Phyllis denied the interpretation 
angrily but she soon began to tell with 
pride of less discomfort and of staying at 
school during her menstrual periods. Her 
dress and her appearance became more 
mature, as did her attitude toward boys. 

As Phyllis began to integrate some of 
these interpretations, she manifested more 
acute conflict. One day she and the case- 
worker passed a pregnant woman who had 
several small children. Phyllis virtually 
went into a panic, asking why the woman 
would want another child. She then talked 
anxiously and angrily about the body’s be- 
ing a “temple for the spirit,” completely 
rejecting sexuality. The worker told Phyllis 
that the worker would not want her to have 
the responsibility of children until she had 
worked out her feelings a lot more, tying 
up this anxiety with her mother’s suffer- 
ing and praising her for being sensible 
enough to see the great responsibilities that 
sexuality entailed. Phyllis seemed relieved 
and talked, for the first time, of her trouble 
in sharing with her siblings. 

As Phyllis approached her sixteenth 
birthday, she made many protests about re- 
maining in school. “I can’t keep on being 
dependent on you,” she almost shrieked 
one day. “I have to get in practice. Soon 
I'll have to be out on my own.” There 
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were many evidences of guilt about de. 
pendency on the caseworker. Phyllis de. 
nied that the caseworker had let her down 
by expecting too much of her; in fact, she 
thought the opposite was true. Then she 
became very hostile. When the caseworker 
did not retaliate but sat quietly listening 
to her angry remarks, Phyllis became 
anxious and asked if the worker was “mad.” 
The caseworker told her that Phyllis was 
uneasy about the way she felt about the 
worker, that Phyllis thought the worker 
should be angry, and went on to analyze 
with her her fear of trusting the worker. 

This was accompanied by constant test- 
ing as to whether the caseworker would let 
Phyllis have other friends. Each time the 
former gave evidence that she would not 
be possessive, with an explanation of what 
Phyllis was doing, Phyllis became calm for 
a while, then defiant again. This culmi- 
nated in a discussion when Phyllis, acting 
most ashamed, asked to leave the club, pro- 
testing strongly about one of the girls there 
who was “queer—more like a boy than a 
girl.” The caseworker suggested that 
Phyllis was wondering if the worker would 
be shocked if Phyllis felt somewhat this way 
toward her and added casually that she 
would not be the first 16-year-old who had 
had a lot of affection for an adult. Phyllis 
screamed that she liked people but didn’t 
love them. As the caseworker continued 
unperturbed, Phyllis became relaxed and 
calm, began calling the caseworker “aunt” 
with her tongue in her cheek, and stopped 
her provocative, defiant behavior. 

Once her dependency conflict began to 
be expressed in the transference situation, 
and Phyllis and the worker got on a 
sounder footing, Phyllis began to bring out 
material about her brothers and sister. She 
expressed great and unrealistic worry about 
the older brother who was joining the 
marines. The caseworker spoke of Phyllis’ 
probable wish that she had done more for 
the boy. Phyllis then talked in a calm, 
puzzled fashion of the fact that her brothers 
and sister, especially the older brother, had 
always had what they wanted materially, 
but because she had expensive tastes, she 
had not got what she needed. She couldn't 
understand; they weren’t really poor. Then 
she said, “It wasn’t that I begrudged him 
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things. I was glad for him. But I was 
jealous, too. And when I charged those 
things, I didn’t know it was wrong—I just 
wanted them so.” ‘The caseworker replied 
that that was right—she did not know then, 
but now she did. 

One day Phyllis spoke complainingly of 
her mother’s spoiling of her older brother. 
The caseworker went into what she meant 
by spoiling, and it appeared that actually 
this brother had had only the love and care 
to which every child is entitled. Out of 
this discussion came Phyllis’ statement that 
she guessed it had not hurt her brother; 
in fact, she wished she had been spoiled, 
too. 

When the school term ended, Phyllis de- 
cided to find a job. Since then she has 
supported herself. She subsequently re- 
turned home and appeared to get on rea- 
sonably well. She is now 20 years of age 
and appears to be making a good adjust- 


ment. There has been no evidence of steal- 
ing or evasion since Phyllis was 15. 

To summarize, it appears that this case 
demonstrates clearly that one can build 
and bolster a weak superego to the point 
where there is no longer a defect. This was 
accomplished in this case by: (1) separat- 
ing the child from the significant delin- 
quent parent; (2) showing implicit confi- 
dence in the child’s wish to be honest and 
her capacity to withstand temptation; (3) 
treating casually all references to a humili- 
ating past, but avoiding “whitewashing” 
it; (4) handling the child with complete 
consistence and fairness; (5) behaving in 
an incorruptible fashion, when tested by 
the child, but avoiding moralizations. 

Only after the superego has been suffi- 
ciently strengthened can the neurosis be 
worked through. The child is accessible 
to help with his neurosis only when he has 
confidence in his own honesty. 


Field Work Training in a Public Assistance Setting 


Louis J. Lehrman 


This article is the report of a committee of the New York School of Social Work. The major 

work of formulating this material was carried by Louis J. Lehrman, assisted by Elizabeth Russell 

and Lucy K. Loughery, Unit Supervisors for the School. Other members of the committee were 

Sarah Ivins, Chairman, Samuel Finestone, Florence Hollis, Juliette Lipeles, and Miriam McCaffery, 
all of the New York School Faculty. 


AS SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK and social 
agencies participate in the development of 
field work opportunities for the training 
of students, it is important that periodic 
analysis of the content and methods in use 
in the various settings be studied and eval- 
uated in the light of the continuous change 
and development going on in the field and 
in the curriculum of the schools. Such a 
process stimulates clarification and rein- 
forcement of common convictions, opens 
up new areas of thinking and possible ex- 
perimentation, and provides opportunities 
for agency and school to come to sufficient 
agreement on methods and purposes to pro- 
vide a stable learning situation without 
seriously distorting either the agency’s way 
of functioning or school teaching. 

The New York School of Social Work 
and the New York City Department of Wel- 


fare have maintained a long-time relation- 
ship in the area of student field training. 
During the School’s academic year 1948-49, 
and continuing currently, three units of 
ten students each, under the supervision of 
three supervisors who were chosen jointly 
by the Department of Welfare and the 
School, and on the payroll of the School, 
have been operating. The New York De- 
partment of Welfare, which administers 
the public assistance program in this com- 
munity, has been going through some re- 
organization within the last two or three 
years. Because of this fact and because the 
Department is the major agency in the pub- 
lic assistance field used by the School, the 
Field Work Faculty thought it advisable 
to appoint a committee to devote attention 
to a re-thinking and re-evaluation of the 
field work program and its objectives. The 
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committee met at regular intervals from 
August, 1948, to August, 1949, and has 
set down this statement of its philosophy 
about the place of casework training in the 
public assistance setting, and the principles 
which seem sound in guiding and develop- 
ing its use for New York School students 
in the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare. The committee has recognized that 
at some points the goals and contents set 
forth have needed to be modified and 
adapted in some respects, as the students 
were helped to function within this par- 
ticular agency in this particular period. 
The committee emerges with a_ sense 
of considerable enthusiasm for the op- 
portunities for professional development 
which students are having in this field set- 
ting. The training experience has seemed 
to the committee to be a rich and fruitful 
one, providing the students, under skilled 
supervision, with opportunities for the 
development of casework skills. The com- 
mittee is.aware of the necessity of continu- 
ing to assess this field experience in order 
to be sure that the potentials implied in 
this statement can be realized as the agency 
defines and carries out its own concept of 
its purpose and role in helping people. 

Field work has a four-fold purpose: to 
help the student perform professionally in 
a specific casework setting, to develop his 
casework skills, to enhance his knowledge 
and understanding of behavior, and to im- 
prove his knowledge of the community. 
For the purpose of accomplishing these 
goals, the public assistance setting, with its 
emphasis on the granting of social services 
within an eligibility framework and _ its 
dual approach to its clients from the point 
of view of both their legal rights and their 
legal responsibilities, has been found par- 
ticularly constructive. 

We may summarize some of the reasons 
why this is so. First, the eligibility study 
in the public assistance agency immedi- 
ately presents the student with almost all 
the essential elements present in the case- 
worker’s concept of the social study. Sec- 
ond, the necessary emphasis on concrete so- 
cial services in the public assistance agency 
provides the student with an almost un- 
paralleled opportunity to develop his skills 
in the area of social assistance. Third, the 
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fact that so many of the fundamental 
aspects of the structure and function of 
public assistance agencies are legally de. 
fined simplifies the student’s task of learn. 
ing how to perform professionally in an 
agency setting. Fourth, the wide range of 
human problems that reach public assist- 
ance agencies generally results in a broad 
introduction and orientation of the student 
to the total casework field. Finally, the 
public assistance practice of visiting clients 
in their own homes enables the student to 
see his clients in their natural family set. 
tings, thus enhancing his knowledge of the 
community and facilitating his understand. 
ing of behavior. 

These considerations, which make the 
training of students in public assistance 
agencies extremely desirable, particularly 
hold when the emphasis on eligibility and 
concrete services, plus the agency concept 
that to help a client to establish his eligibil- 
ity is itself a social service, go hand in hand 
with the goals of so administering the serv- 
ices as to preserve the applicants’ and cli- 
ents’ human dignity, encourage them 
toward rehabilitation, and enable them to 
return to self-support as quickly as pos 
sible. Because these goals have been enun- 
ciated by the Social Security Act of the 
federal government, the Social Welfare Law 
of New York State, and the Manual of 
Social Service Policies and Assistance of 
the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare, it has been possible to train students 
in the New York City Department of Wel- 
fare in such a way as to maintain an inte- 
grated emphasis both on eligibility and on 
services geared to rehabilitation and the 
prevention of dependency. In fact, it has 
been possible in this setting for the student 
to administer services with respect for the 
human dignity of his clients and in this 
way to encourage them toward rehabilita- 
tion. 


The Selection of Cases 


In selecting cases for the training of stu- 
dents in the New York City Department of 
Welfare, it has been found possible, due 
to the size and pertinence of the Depart 
ment’s case load, to adhere to all of the 
generic principles governing the selection 
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of cases in agencies generally. These prin- 
ciples are enunciated in the “Introduction 
to Student Supervision”! prepared by the 
Field Work Faculty of the School as a guide 
for beginning supervisors. Briefly, they 
may be summarized as follows: Since cases 
are the medium through which the super- 
visor teaches, the student learns, and the 
agency gives service, it is important to in- 
troduce the student very quickly to the 
case situation. The important objects of 
the early assignment of cases are to intro- 
duce the student to the agency program 
and its particular ways of working, to give 
him a sense of belonging, and to develop 
in him the feeling that he is participating 
in the work of the agency. An important 
guiding principle, especially in relation to 
the new student, is that his first cases should 
involve some definite services of which his 
clients are in need. This is both because 
a new student needs to feel that he has 
something tangible to offer his clients and 
also because his clients’ obvious requests 
and needs help him early to focus on agency 
function and find his place in relation to 
his client. Specifically, in the public assist- 
ance setting, this may take the form of em- 
phasizing that helping the client to under- 
stand his responsibility to establish his eli- 
gibility for general assistance or some par- 
ticular service is rendering a very real serv- 
ice both to the client and the agency. 

Subsequently, both in the public assist- 
ance setting and generally, the student’s 
cases are selected in such a way as to en- 
hance his understanding of people, prob- 
lems, his agency, the community, and the 
principles and practices of casework help- 
ing. 

The following additional considerations 
have been found advisable in the selection 
of cases in the New York City Department 
of Welfare. 

First, for new students, recently accepted 
cases are preferable to those that have been 
active for longer periods. In part this is 
due to the fact that the older cases fre- 
quently involve difficult problems in social 
adjustment complicated by the effects of 
delayed action. Movement is therefore 
often slow, so that the beginning student 
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does not sufficiently early get a sense of 
achievement. In part, however, it is also 
due to the fact that the complex history 
of the Department, which is implicitly con- 
tained in the old case records, plus the 
numerous examples of previous workers’ 
successes and failures, often obscure what 
the student’s own learning problems are, 
thus complicating and delaying his develop- 
ment. By the same tokens, however, the 
older cases provide the more experienced 
students with excellent opportunities for the 
analysis and understanding of the complex 
interplay between worker and client, func- 
tion and services, and services, skills, and re- 
habilitation. Second, for the purpose of 
providing the new student with a wide range 
and broad background, yet without burden- 
ing him with too many details of procedures 
either in connection with residence require- 
ments or statutory eligibility, it has been 
found advisable to limit his case load at 
the beginning to cases drawn from no more 
than two or possibly three of the seven types 
of public assistance. Home Relief, Aid to 
Dependent Children, and Old Age Assist- 
ance cases have been found most produc- 
tive. The “Pre-investigation” categorical 
grants and Aid to the Blind cases may be 
postponed to a later quarter. The state 
charge cases, due to the special residence 
investigations which they involve, seem 
least productive in student training. Third, 
in view of the central position of the rela- 
tionship in casework and the dependence of 
the latter on conversational exchanges be- 
tween the worker and the client, cases in 
which no adults speak English seem gen- 
erally inadvisable. Fourth, cases mainly 
involving social problems with essentially 
external causation are preferred for the be- 
ginning student. More complex cases are 
added later, the exact timing depending on 
the student’s readiness, ability, previous 
experience, and standards for the quarter 
as enunciated in the field work criteria. 
Fifth, six to eight cases have been found 
to constitute an adequate case load for first- 
quarter students; fewer tend to limit their 
range; more tend to result in the thinning 
out of their perceptions and the scatter- 
ing of their efforts. Ten to fifteen cases 
make up an adequate case load for second- 
and third-quarter students. No standards 
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for the size of the case loads of second- 
year students have as yet been worked out. 

A few examples may be cited to illus- 
trate the foregoing. Initial assignments 
involving families of parents and children 
where relationships both within and out- 
side of the home seem essentially good and 
where the cause of the dependency is mostly 
external (for example, illness, temporary 
loss of employment, limited earnings) have 
been found to be helpful for the first- 
quarter student. Cases involving arrested 
tuberculosis on the part of one or both of 
the parents, for instance, hold possibilities 
for bringing the student ito contact with 
many of the agency’s special service sec- 
tions, a large number of community agen- 
cies with well-defined functions and facili- 
ties, numerous problems of material need, 
and many secondary emotional problems. 
Aid to Dependent Children cases, where 
death, desertion, abandonment, or separa- 
tion has precipitated or complicated the 
dependency, may be added a little later in 
the student’s first quarter, as well as some 
situations where old age assistance is being 
received by the clients. In the latter in- 
stance, those situations where the eligibility 
picture is clearly established and where the 
problems are due to old age lend them- 
selves nicely to student learning, since the 
needs are mainly for material services and 
emotional support. Experience has indi- 
cated that the beginning student can usu- 
ally be helped to relate more soundly to 
the elderly client after he has had enough 
experience in the other types of cases men- 
tioned to begin to have some practical 
experience which aids him in learning the 
difference between a friendly and a profes- 
sional relationship. The aged person quite 
typically relates to the young student on 
a friendly social level or even as to a child 
or grandchild. The student often emerges 
from such first contacts confused about his 
role, finding it difficult to go forward on 
any basis other than that dictated by the 
client in the first contact. Aid to De- 
pendent Children cases often provide the 
student with an excellent introduction to 
more profound emotional material and to 
situations where serious elements of inter- 
nal causation, as well as important external 
elements, may be operating. The student 
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may thus begin to have his first intensive 
experience in co-ordinating his beginning 
psychological understanding with concrete 
problems and furnish the opportunity for 
him to begin to see the diagnostic mean. 
ing of behavior. 

Findings and cases involving emotion. 
ally disturbed clients, marital discord, the 
behavior problems of children, placement, 
and referral are best assigned during the 
student’s second and third quarters. In 
the second year, more complex cases and 
situations including those involving the 
simple reality adjustment and emotional 
support of pre- and post-psychotic clients 
may be added. 

The material that follows is not in- 
tended as an exhaustive description of 
the content and goals of field work 
teaching in the public assistance set- 
ting but is planned to highlight -ome of 
the more important teaching opportunities 
and goals. The committee, in testing this 
content, found the School’s criteria for 
student progress ? as well as its “Introduc- 
tion to Student Supervision” * sound. 


Capacity for Professional Development 


The varied nature of the public assist- 
ance case load plus the agency emphasis on 
eligibility and concrete services make pos- 
sible the early discovery of the students’ in- 
nate capacities for casework performance. 
The feelings that the clients inevitably 
bring to the application process and later 
to the receipt of financial assistance come 
early to the fore. The need to recognize 
and deal with these feelings in order to 
help the clients with their eligibility prob- 
lems, to make use of the agency’s services, 
to understand and act on their rights, and 
to fulfil their responsibilities, quickly dem- 
onstrates to the students, or enables them 
to develop, their innate capacities for feel- 
ing for people, for reacting appropriately to 
them, and for offering help. Similarly, the 
agency’s clearly defined policies and the 

2Criteria for first, second, third quarters were 
published in an article by Miriam McCaffery, 
“Criteria for Student Progress in Field Work,” 
JourNAL oF SoctaL Casework, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 
(1947), p- 9- Criteria for fourth, fifth, sixth quarters 
will be published in an early issue of SoctaL 


CASEWORK. 
8 Op. cit. 
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students’ obligation to apply them flexibly 
almost immediately bring out the quality 
of their intelligence, their interest in learn- 
ing, and their creative capacities. The pub- 
lic assistance placement thus makes pos- 
sible the early establishment of an educa- 
tional diagnosis. This enables the super- 
visor to begin early to help the students 
to develop their self-awareness and com- 
petence, and also affords the students the 
kind of security which comes from being 
able to measure and evaluate their capaci- 
ties and progress by carefully defined, con- 
crete criteria and goals. 


Capacity to Work within Agency Structure 
and Function 


The legally defined function of public 
assistance agencies, manuals of policies and 
procedures, structural organization, chain 
of command, and availability of consultant 
services not only simplify the student’s task 
of understanding and integrating himself 
into the agency’s framework, but also afford 
him an excellent opportunity to feel and 
comprehend the manner in which the basic 
casework concepts and principles are em- 
bodied and manifested in structure and 
function. The elaborate machinery re- 
quired by the size of the agency, the levels 
of authority, and the separation of the case- 
work from the bookkeeping and statistical 
aspects of function enable the student more 
easily to grasp the essential, enabling value 
of agency machinery. Similarly, the con- 
stant need for teamwork develops his ca- 
pacity to work in constructive, harmonious 
relation with other workers on various lev- 
els. Finally, the constant responsibility for 
collateral visits, for referral, for relating 
rights to responsibilities, and for helping 
his client both to establish his eligibility 
and to re-establish his independence pro- 
motes his full, rapid realization under con- 
crete circumstances of what it means to be 
an agency representative and of his agency’s 
role in the community. 

Students’ negative feelings about struc- 
ture, function, teamwork, and professional 
responsibility also tend to come out early 
in the clearly-defined setting of public as- 
sistance agencies. This is true for the 
students who, not yet sufficiently ready to 
assume professional responsibility, show a 


tendency to shift it from themselves to pro- 
cedures, thus leading to a too easy and un- 
critical acceptance of policies with rigid 
interpretations, and is just as true for the 
students who, equally unprepared, block 
at structure, machinery, procedures, and 
changes. 

Even the negative aspects of structure and 
policy in public assistance agencies may at 
times, with proper supervision, be used to 
promote student growth. Thus, top-heavy 
structure, inconsistent interpretations, too 
frequent administrative changes, the ple- 
thora of procedures and even the unneces- 
sary complexities in the chain of command, 
all of which tend to some extent to deprive 
the student of sufficient authority with 
which to meet his professional responsi- 
bility, may, with appropriate guidance, be 
used to develop both his critical abilities 
and his adaptive capacities. 


Development of Knowledge and Skills 


The Department of Welfare, partly 
through experience, partly through its ac- 
ceptance of casework as the best way to 
accomplish the objectives of the agency, 
and partly through its necessary acceptance 
of the philosophy of the Social Security 
Administration, makes an effort to give 
assistance not only on the basis of eligibil- 
ity but also in such a way as to make its 
efforts truly helpful in enabling its recip- 
ients to return to a condition of self-sup- 
port as quickly as possible. These goals 
place a constant emphasis on the student’s 
development of the awareness that eligibil- 
ity is dynamic, not static. By the same 
token, both for the proper fulfilment of the 
obligation under law and the obligations to 
the clients, the student is required early 
in his training to develop the understand- 
ing that the establishment of eligibility 
always involves the effort to develop his 
clients’ self-directive capacities. This im- 
mediately promotes the student’s under- 
standing of the nature of his legal obliga- 
tions, his clients’ rights and responsibilities, 
and the matching casework principles. A 
rapid integration of his classroom and field 
work experiences is thus made possible. 
In addition, the importance of diagnosis 
and evaluation for the purpose of deter- 
mining the varying amounts and kinds of 
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help which the clients need in order to 
recover or develop their ability to become 
self-directing immediately comes to the 
fore. Similarly, the student’s need to de- 
velop self-awareness in order to understand 
his own contribution as an element in his 
client’s environment tends to arise early in 
extremely concrete contexts, such as estab- 
lishing eligibility, securing verifications, 
providing financial assistance, rendering 
help in securing employment, and so on. 
In these clear and tangible concepts the stu- 
dent can be helped to increase his feeling 
for people, his understanding of behavior, 
and his casework and interviewing skills 
with somewhat more ease than is often pos- 
sible in agencies with less clear or more 
intangible functions. 


Use of Supervision 


In this area, the student’s development 
with appropriate supervision parallels 
almost exactly its course in other settings. 
The ever-present necessity for supervisor 
to help the student relate to the authorita- 
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tive elements inherent in the legal frame. 
work of the setting with imagination and 
flexibility, as well as with a growing ability 
to develop a discriminating perspective and 
critical capacity, offers rich opportunities, 
but also holds pitfalls for both. The sensj- 
tive supervisor can use these specifics to 
accelerate his understanding of the stu- 
dent’s attitudes toward and response to 
authority, and thus their joint efforts to 
adapt and develop these in professionally 
useful ways. The very volume of the pro- 
gram, with the variety of social and per. 
sonal problems which the case load pre. 
sents, facilitates the appropriate, individ- 
ualized selection of cases so necessary for 
student training. Stimulation in the edu- 
cational process through the assignment of 
sufficient volume to offer the student ex- 
perience in learning through repetition, as 
well as through sensing newness and dif- 
ference, is readily achieved within the time 
limits set by the student’s needs and edu- 
cational demands. 


A European View of American Social Work 
Jan F. de Jongh 


Dr. de Jongh is Director of the School of Social Work in Amsterdam. His paper is based on 
the impressions formed during his United Nations Fellowship in the United States in 1949. 


For A PERSON engaged in European social 
work, and especially for a person engaged 
in European social work education, the 
study of American social work education 
is a fascinating thing. It means the study 
of a profession of which the comparatively 
greater maturity is reflected in a greater 
body of professional knowledge, a superior 
technique, and a closer contact with social 
work agencies. At the same time it means, 
whether the foreign observer wants it or 
not, the contact with a swiftly moving 
civilization, in which the differences from 
the European mother-civilizations are not 
only manifest but sometimes seem to be 
cultivated consciously. To understand 
American social work and social work edu- 
cation the typical aspects of American life 
in general must be understood. Otherwise 


some aspects of American social work may 
be considered typical which are in reality 
only manifestations of quite general Amer- 
ican tendencies. That makes it difficult to 
express an opinion on American social 
work; I think too often foreigners are too 
apt to see only the influences of the gen- 
eral American cultural tendencies and in 
doing so overlook the real meaning of 
American social work. I hope not to make 
too many mistakes of this kind when I try 
in this statement to give my impres 
sions of American social work education 
and of its importance for some European 
countries.! 

1I want to thank my many American friends for 
the invaluable information and help they have 
given me. They have made tireless efforts to 


enlighten me and so, if I still make mistakes, it is 
exclusively my fault. 
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The Contribution of Casework 


I think the main contribution of Ameri- 
can social work to social workers and social 
work agencies all over the world is social 
casework. By that I mean the casework 
philosophy (the basic underlying prin- 
ciples) as well as the casework techniques 
and casework skills. Is it a mistake to say 
that the casework philosophy and some of 
the casework skills are basic for all Ameri- 
can social work? Is the actual development 
of group work and community organization 
conceivable without the previous growth of 
casework thinking and skills? To be sure, 
group work is not simply casework plus 
something else; it is something different 
(and within some years it might become as 
important a contribution to social work as 
casework), but an analysis of the real con- 
tent of group work principles and practices 
will undoubtedly reveal how much of that 
has been derived from casework literature 
and practice. 

Casework has given social workers a basic 
insight into human relations and into the 
interrelations between human beings and 
their surroundings. This basic insight is 
really invaluable, because for the first time 
in its history social work thereby could be 
based on something more than “intuition.” 
For the first time social work began to be- 
come a science, conscious of its own meth- 
odology and with transferable skills. For 
the first time social work began to become 
a profession, comparable with the profes- 
sions of teachers, doctors, nurses, and so on. 
That American social work is a far more 
mature profession than social work any- 
where else is largely due to casework. 

But the importance of casework reaches 
out farther than the field of social work 
itself, as it is usually conceived of in the 
United States. The basic insight into 
human relations which is being so con- 
stantly developed and deepened in case- 
work is useful; no, more than that—it is 
badly needed in all human relations. If 
social workers are not too exclusively pre- 
occupied with their own jobs and worries, 
they can make a magnificent contribution 
to many other fields: education, the spir- 
itual charge of the churches, youth work 
(already increasingly influenced by group 


work), recreation, law, government, and, 
last but certainly not least, personnel man- 
agement. All these fields should be im- 
bued with casework principles; the conse- 
quences would be far-reaching. When the 
late Elton Mayo? stressed the bitter need 
for more “social skills”—by which he meant 
the skills to communicate with other 
human beings and to promote co-operation 
between them—he certainly put his finger 
on one of the weakest points in American 
and European civilization. But it is ex- 
actly there that social casework can make 
its immense contribution! 

Now this casework approach is badly 
needed in Europe too, in social work as 
well as in the other fields mentioned. In 
the following pages, however, I shall limit 
myself to the field of social work. In many 
sectors of European social work the old 
paternalistic and autocratic approach is 
still prevailing. The sense of superiority 
and the wish to share one’s own abund- 
ance are still powerful motives leading to 
philanthropic activity. Often there is the 
most amazing lack of understanding of nor- 
mal human reactions of fear, anxiety, 
ambivalence, hate, dependence, and so on. 
As a consequence much energy and money 
are wasted in efforts to tackle situations 
which have not been diagnosed sufficiently 
and for which, therefore, no satisfying 
therapy can be found. Often the most sim- 
ple interviewing skills are lacking, not to 
mention therapeutic skills. This weakness 
even in trained social workers gives the 
whole profession a basic insecurity, which 
prevents its “coming of age” and which is 
reflected also in its social status. 

The European observer wonders what 
may have been the causes behind these 
big differences in European and American 
development. Probably he is not so easily 
satisfied with an answer that seems to be 
present in some American minds (though 
I never noticed it in American social work- 
ers), the concept of a general European 
inferiority. He is more used to sociological 
thinking than many Americans are, be- 
cause he himself has been forced to it, in a 
more than 150-year-old struggle to under- 


2Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University, Boston, Mass., 1945. 
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stand a little bit of the tremendous im- 
pact of contemporary social and economic 
developments on the human being. The 
phenomenon of an economic crisis, which 
America experienced in the 1930's for the 
first time in its full dynamic and tragic 
importance, was already a normal feature 
of European life in the nineteenth century. 
At the end of that century the European 
countries could not but realize that the old 
methods of private and communal philan- 
thropy were absolutely inadequate to solve 
the problems of unemployment, illness, de- 
fectiveness, and old age in a modern in- 
dustrial society. They had, willingly or 
unwillingly, to resort to social legislation, 
to measures which by now are known as 
“social security measures.” But this em- 
phasis, this use of energy and money in 
the direction of general social measures, 
hampered the development of the indi- 
vidualized services. Peoples as well as per- 
sons have their limitations and it is diffi- 
cult to pay attention to all aspects of social 
life at the same time. The effect has been 
that, on the one hand, in many European 
countries social security systems have been 
built, protecting the people from many 
of the hazards that still threaten the 
lives of many American citizens. But, on 
the other hand, if a person is in need of 
personal help, of personal adjustment, he 
has more chances of getting it and of get- 
ting it effectively in many American cities 
than he has in Europe. 

This point, however, leads immediately 
to a second question. Is there really so 
much need for “personal adjustment,” even 
after the gratification of the material needs 
through social legislation? I think there is. 
And I think that here again is one of the 
great contributions of American social 
work: the demonstration that in modern 
society personal adjustment is no longer the 
simple and automatic process it used to 
be in more primitive societies; it may 
require help and it is in the public inter- 
est that this help be given as effectively as 
possible. American social work has demon- 
strated also that behind much material 
need there is in fact a lack of adjustment 
and that there is much need for help in 
personal adjustment without any material 
need. This was a widening of the old 
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concept of social work; very often, even, the 
whole emphasis shifted from material assist- 
ance to help in personal relations. So so- 
cial casework got its tremendous social im- 
portance. 

The European observer has everything 
to learn from it. He realizes how often 
the European social worker completely 
overlooks the emotional component in 
every need and how often European social 
work as a whole has overlooked the needs 
of personal adjustment, even in a system 
of complete social security. And he knows 
that American casework principles and 
skills will be of invaluable importance for 
many European situations also. 

But again, perhaps, the European ob- 
server sometimes wonders whether the de- 
velopment of American casework may be 
due partly to a greater American need for 
casework. At some moments I got a feeling 
that there is in the American nation a 
queer mixture of powerful self-confidence 
and deeply hidden, but never silent, un- 
certainty. Sometimes it has looked to me 
as if the American civilization, even more 
than the European, fosters some kinds of 
neuroses: the extremely heavy competition 
in all sectors of life, beginning in school 
and not ending in marriage; the continu- 
ous necessity for self-assertion; the swiftly 
moving environmental and _ intellectual 
changes supported by a philosophy of 
change—we could even say by a glorifica- 
tion of change; the evaluation of people 
in terms of worldly achievement, sometimes 
even in terms of money; the huge com- 
mercial advertisements stressing all pos 
sible dangers in human life; the constant 
migration and the constant uprooting of 
people as a consequence of this and the 
other factors mentioned. These and other 
factors not mentioned may be the cause of 
more fear and uncertainty than would be 
comprehensible in a superficial observa- 
tion from a European point of view. How- 
ever, this fear and uncertainty, resulting 
from fundamental trends in American 
thought and society, are reality factors. 
And sometimes I have found myself won- 
dering whether American social workers, 
in their efforts to help unadjusted people, 
are sufficiently aware of the impact of these 
reality factors on the lives of their clients 
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and of the resulting need for social and 
political action. I know, of course, that 
many outstanding American social work- 
ers constantly stress these points and are 
active in these fields, but I cannot but won- 
der whether really all the implications 
for the practice of social work itself as well 
as for the field of social action are always 
clearly seen. 

Of course the above-mentioned general 
tendencies in American civilization are re- 
flected also more or less in American social 
work. Seen through European eyes, the 
patterns of American civilization are re- 
flected in the heavy competition between 
American social workers (socially and in- 
tellectually) and in a certain amount of 
self-centeredness. ‘That is a remarkable 
thing for a profession like ours, which pro- 
fessionally so constantly stresses the need 
for friendly interpersonal relations and for 
attention to another person’s needs. I 
remember one personal experience which 
struck me. One day I met a male Ameri- 
can social worker and the circumstances 
brought us together several times in a few 
days. We became friends more or less and 
after a few days he suddenly remarked, 
“Isn’t it strange that we have become 
friends so easily? How is that possible?” 
And then he continued, as if still ponder- 
ing, “Perhaps, you know, that was possible 
only because you are not an American; 
you didn’t threaten me.” 

The self-centeredness (again seen through 
European eyes) sometimes leads to an over- 
emphasis on personal growth. Of course 
the social worker should grow in his work, 
but is it a mistake to think that growth 
actually is more a by-product of a con- 
structively integrated life-experience than 
an aim to be striven for in itself? Is it a 
mistake to think that real personal growth 
is a result in the first place of the real work- 
experience with the clients? 

Does this self-centeredness, this need for 
self-assertion and for making oneself so very 
important, account also for what some for- 
eign observers call a lack of warmth? Per- 
haps they mean by that the same thing 
which one of the older American social 
workers expressed when she told me that 
American social work in her opinion had 
“too little humility, too little humanity.” 
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Let me add to this that I do not agree 
with this severe judgment. Too little 
humility? Maybe, but then this fault is a 
fault not of American social work par- 
ticularly and not of the American people 
particularly but, in my opinion, of the 
whole white race. And too little humanity? 
I have found a great amount of humanity 
in the social workers I met and in my—nat- 
urally very limited—experience the per- 
centage of people with a deficiency in 
warmth was certainly not higher than in 
Europe. It is true, however, that the for- 
eign observer is very often aware of the 
competition between the people he meets, 
of their need to assert themselves, of the 
resulting tenseness, and all that may give 
the impression of a lack of warmth, and 
eventually may even lead to it. But is that 
a general characteristic of American social 
work? It is not my experience. 


American Social Work Education 


My reflections so far have led me away 
from my main object of observation— 
American training for social work. And 
yet, the main thing has been said. For here 
too it is mainly the development of case- 
work theory and skills that has made 
American social work training a unique 
thing in the world. That applies to both 
aspects of it: the casework courses and the 
field work. In both fields a high degree of 
effectiveness has been reached, at least in 
some places. 

I have been struck by the efforts that are 
being made—for example, in Chicago—to 
develop a sound casework sequence with 
appropriate record material so as to be sure 
that a harmonious growth of the student’s 
insight with a gradual acceptance of all the 
basic concepts is guaranteed as much as 
possible. These efforts might prove of 
great importance for the European schools 
also. 

The American difficulties in combining 
the several specialized casework courses 
probably stem from the fact that, for ex- 
ample, medical social work, family case- 
work, and psychiatric social work have 
been developing more or less independently 
for quite a long time. The gradual perme- 
ation, however, of all social work with 
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psychiatric concepts has brought much 
more conceptual and methodological unity 
between the different branches, so that for 
the foreign observer some of the defenses, 
erected by one group against the other, 
seem to be based less on facts than on an 
old fear of losing “status” by mixing too 
much with the other groups! The situa- 
tion in Europe is different, of course, and 
we may have some hope of being able to 
prevent this separate development of 
branches, which in fact have too much in 
common not to have a very large part of 
their training together. The above-men- 
tioned recent American efforts will be of 
great help. 

So will be the example America can give 
us as to the way in which field work has 
been organized. It has demonstrated the 
unequaled importance of field work, pro- 
vided that supervision is good and that 
there is a constant linking up with the 
theoretical courses. ‘That this demonstra- 
tion has been so successful is largely due, 
I think, to the high degree of school-agency 
co-operation and to the clear awareness in 
the agencies of the necessity of this co- 
operation. In all these respects we in 
Europe have still very much to learn. This 
is true also for many other aspects of Amer- 
ican social work education. Let me Con- 
sider a few more. 

During my visits to the United States, 
I have paid special attention to the teach- 
ing methods and I have been struck most 
of all by the skilful use in many schools 
of the case study and discussion methods. 
These methods are especially valuable in 
social work education because (among 
many other reasons) social workers, much 
more than most other professional people, 
must acquire the faculty of self-expression 
on the one hand and that of self-control 
on the other hand in the discussion of emo- 
tional questions. Attendance at a good 
American casework-class discussion is a 
wonderful event for a Dutch observer, used 
to his much more restrained and even in- 
hibited students. Of course the general 
talkativeness of American students adds to 
the success of the discussion method in the 
American schools. It may, however, be a 


danger too. My experiences have made it 
more clear to me than ever before that the 
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discussion method can be used only under 
skilful leadership, conscious of the danger 
of “loose talking” especially when students 
talk as freely and easily as they usually do 
in the United States. There have been 
moments when I have asked myself whether 
or not a somewhat stronger leadership 
would have been necessary for the discus- 
sion to bear fruit. In some cases there even 
seems to be a kind of neurotic fear of as- 
suming leadership. Is that fear a general 
characteristic of American democracy? 

Is it possible that this fear is also con- 
nected with another tendency that I have 
sometimes noticed both in American social 
work and in American social work educa- 
tion—the tendency to reach too high? 
There certainly is a tendency, sometimes, 
to suggest a not yet available scientific base 
for things only intuitively known, to ex- 
press and verbalize things that have not 
yet been analyzed sufficiently. This could 
perhaps be related to that omnipresent 
competition, causing people always to be 
afraid that another may have found the 
solution sooner. The European, noticing 
all this, will have to realize, however, that 
after all, this American characteristic may 
be preferable to the Europeans’ character- 
istic of seeing so clearly their own defi- 
ciencies and the reality obstacles that often 
no real effort whatever is made to accom- 
plish the admitted task! 

Let me return again to the schools of 
social work. Their selection methods are 
another example of the influence of case- 
work; the availability of trained casework- 
ers has given the selection procedures so 
much more meaning and (I think) efficacy, 
that a European cannot but be jealous. Ido 
not mean to say that all problems in this 
field have been successfully solved; I some- 
times wondered whether the selecting case- 
workers were not too apt to evaluate the 
applicants primarily from the standpoint 
of their potentialities for casework, whereas 
it might well be that the personal char- 
acteristics necessary for social workers in 
group work or community organization 
would be somewhat different from those for 
caseworkers. I have also been much im- 
pressed by the careful evaluation proce- 
dures for students in their field work; here 
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too the school-agency collaboration has cer- 
tainly borne fruit. 

The teaching of research and the super- 
vision of research and thesis projects is 
another interesting field of observation for 
the European teacher of social work, mainly 
because the American research teaching 
and thesis requirements have been—and 
rightly!—so closely related to social work 
practice itself. Only then does research 
get an integrated place in the schools of 
social work and in social work itself, to 
the great benefit of the scientific develop- 
ment of the profession. 

In the comparison between American 
and European schools, does the American 
system have all the advantages? Most, yes, 
but not all. The main advantage in the 
system in use in the French, Belgian, and 
Dutch schools is, in my opinion, that it 
allows a better integration of preprofes- 
sional and professional education, because 
the social sciences training is being given 
in the schools of social work themselves. 

I think that, in the main, Dutch stu- 
dents of social work get a more balanced 
and integrated preprofessional training 
than many of their American colleagues, 
the quality of whose social sciences educa- 
tion depends largely on the more or less 
accidental combination of separate courses 
(differing much in quality) in their college 
program. The combination of preprofes- 
sional and professional education in the 
schools of social work has, in my eyes, 

8 Therefore it is an error, in my view, when as 
sometimes happens, American schools refuse to ad- 
mit even graduates of our schools on account of a 
supposed deficiency in preprofessional education. 
In my opinion they could be admitted at least on 
the same footing as graduates of first-rate American 
colleges. Advanced standing should depend on the 
amount of truly professional training which the 


applicant has had in his European school of social 
work. 


the further real advantage of making it 
possible to give the future social workers 
additional social and philosophical educa- 
tion on a higher level. The limitation of 
the education in these fields to an under- 
graduate level and the narrowing down of 
the graduate education to the strictly pro- 
fessional courses has undoubtedly a great 
danger—the danger of making the gradu- 
ates blind to the social and philosophical 
implications of their own work. Of course, 
I know that, in the development of doc- 
torate programs now in progress in some 
American schools, much attention is being 
given to this problem. 

The European system has some other 
advantages too. In general, however, I 
think we are much in arrears and we have 
much to learn from our American col- 
leagues, especially in regard to the strictly 
professional training for the different 
branches of social work. Our main prob- 
lem is how to get the first few casework 
teachers and a limited number of super- 
visors who are necessary to raise the level 
of our training and thereby the level of 
our social work. I think they will have 
to be at least partly American-trained. It 
would be the biggest imaginable contribu- 
tion of American social work to European 
social work if it could help us to get those 
few teachers and supervisors we need, if it 
could help us to get them trained at Amer- 
ican schools of social work. In the mean- 
time we shall continue to look at the fas- 
cinating spectacle which American social 
work and American social work education, 
with their unequaled impetus, in the sur- 
roundings of a truly dynamic civilization, 
will certainly continue to offer us. And 
we shall try to learn from them as much 
and as swiftly as possible. 
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ALMOST EVERY CASEWORK SUPERVISOR will 
tell you that teaching is the most important 
function of the supervisor’s job. Yet the 
supervisory aspect and the teaching aspect 
have not always been well integrated, the 
supervisory aspect often forming an imper- 
ceptible barrier to the teaching one. Be- 
cause supervisors are responsible for serv- 
ices given to people, their attention is often 
so closely drawn to the needs of the clients 
that they become impatient with and blind 
to the learning needs of the young worker. 

A most important principle of education 
is to start from the easy and known ele- 
ments of the subject matter and gradually 
introduce those more complicated and diffi- 
cult to grasp. But it is difficult to apply 
this principle in casework supervision 
where it is not easy to foresee fully in the 
beginning of a case what complexity of 
problems will be presented to a worker. 
In addition, pressures in many organiza- 
tions lend little possibility for selection of 
cases. Also, a full understanding of human 
behavior and social adjustment is neces- 
sary to determine whether a problem is 
simple. 


The Supervisor's Attitude 


Because the casework supervisor cannot 
select the material on which he bases his 
teaching, he faces the pedagogical problem 
of how he can adhere to the principle that 
some things should be taught first, some 
later. The casework supervisor can only 
adhere to this principle if he deliberately 
and consciously ignores some concepts and 
techniques, even though he knows that it 
would be very important to apply these 
techniques for the benefit of the client. 
Thus he must accept that the client will 
not receive as good service as he should 
in order that the young worker may be 
helped with the learning process. 
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The supervisor, inasmuch as he must en- 
trust work to a beginner, has very little 
at his command to protect the client and 
the services. One of the supervisors I knew 
was so conscientious about the services 
given to clients that she prided herself on 
making the worker she supervised give 
her weekly recorded material on every case 
handled during the week. I later had an 
opportunity to read this worker’s case load 
and it seemed to me that this worker made 
more serious mistakes on his cases than did 
those workers whose supervisors did not 
focus so closely on what was happening to 
every client. Apparently the anxiety the 
supervisor had about the welfare of the 
clients had transmitted itself to the worker 
and it stood in his way in learning. I 
have seen this happen time and again and 
have therefore come to the conclusion that 
the supervisor has nothing better at his 
disposal to ensure better service to the 
client and the community than good meth- 
ods of teaching. 

It is important for the supervisor to re- 
solve this conflict between his responsibil- 
ity for giving service to the client and for 
training the worker. In my opinion, he 
must reach the conclusion that he can 
serve the client best by putting client needs 
temporarily in a secondary place and by 
giving primary attention to the training 
of the worker. Because the proper atti- 
tude of the worker to the client is what 
counts most in casework, a relaxed, patient, 
but attentive attitude on the part of the 
supervisor is the most important requisite 
of casework supervision. This attitude 
cannot be taught by intellectual explana- 
tion but only by the example that the 
supervisor sets and hopes to transmit to the 
worker. 

The question arises: What is the super- 
visor’s responsibility if emergencies arise in 
a case where disaster may result for the 
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client unless the situation is handled skil- 
fully? From my experience, I would. say 
that such a situation arises infrequently, 
when the supervisory teaching is done prop- 
erly; but should it occur it might be ad- 
visable to transfer the case to a more ex- 
perienced person. Heretofore, transfer of 
a case from one worker to another has 
been considered damaging to the pride and 
morale of the worker. With increased un- 
derstanding of what is involved in case- 
work, workers have come to know that 
some people relate better to men, some to 
women, and some to older or younger 
people. If there are indications that cer- 
tain capacities of a worker, including the 
one of greater experience, will produce bet- 
ter results for the client, it is quite proper 
to take advantage of this. Workers them- 
selves not infrequently ask for transfer 
of their clients to colleagues with whom 
they think their clients can do better. 
For the supervisor to help the worker real- 
ize that a certain case is too difficult for 
him is in itself a process of learning. It 
is perhaps the task of supervisors to create 
an atmosphere where a difficult case can be 
transferred to an experienced worker with- 
out hurting the pride of the worker from 
whom the case is transferred. 


Knowledge of the Subject Matter 


Gordon Hamilton defines social work as 
follows: “Social work is concerned with the 
adaptation of person to person, person to 
group, person to situation and inter-group 
relations, and these constellations may shift 
from century to century and from culture 
to culture.” She further states: “The social 
caseworker has had to learn that social 
adaptation is a complex reaction. Some- 
times the failure to adapt may be seen as 
an external clash between the individual 
and his environment. . . . More often the 
failure to adjust derives from a combina- 
tion of internal strain and external pres- 
sure.” 1 

Schools of social work provide a fairly 
thorough training both in the study of en- 
vironmental forces affecting the individual 
and in understanding the inner forces that 
mold character and motivate human be- 


1 Principles of Social Case Recording, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1946, p. 12. 


havior. The young worker, however, comes 
to the agency with only a partial grasp of 
these concepts even though he has had 
class work and some field experience. Al- 
though the new worker has a knowledge of 
dynamics of behavior, both individual and 
group, and of many scientific facts rele- 
vant to social adjustment, he still requires 
considerable help in applying the prin- 
ciples he has recently learned. The forces 
at work in problems of social adjustment 
are often obscure and not easily discovered; 
they can only be perceived as a balance of 
forces that are constantly changing, con- 
stantly in flux. Even the task of differ- 
entiating the normal from the abnormal 
is complicated for the caseworker because 
he must take into consideration the multi- 
tude of normal variations in human be- 
havior. In addition to this, the science 
of human behavior and social adjustment 
is very young; new contributions are being 
made every day. It is only with the help 
of the casework supervisor that the worker 
learns to translate the meaning of this 
person’s behavior, this person’s words, to 
see the cause and effect in this particular 
case, and to find the solution for particu- 
lar problems. 


Supervisory Skills 


All this imposes a definite responsibility 
for knowledge and skill upon the super- 
visor who is to carry forward the training 
of workers. The casework field is aware 
of the problems involved in the proper 
choice of supervisors. Attempts have been 
made to develop criteria for determining 
readiness to supervise, and “competence as 
caseworkers” has been listed as the most 
important prerequisite.2 Even though the 
competent workers promoted to super- 
visory positions have a good deal of ex- 
perience and knowledge, they should have 
further opportunities to learn casework by 
carrying small case loads. Supervisors 
should have opportunities for consultation 
and for studying cases in groups with other 
supervisors; they should be encouraged to 
experiment, and to study blocks of cases. 
At times, lack of casework or clinical knowl- 

2 Genevieve Sennett Slear, "Transition from Case- 


worker to Supervisor,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASE- 
work, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (1949), P- 25- 
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edge on the part of the supervisor has di- 
verted the whole process of supervision 
into inappropriate channels. 

For example, a young worker had a great 
deal of difficulty with a hyperactive boy of 
7 whom she was treating. His constant 
restlessness was very annoying to his mother 
and she was punitive. Both supervisor and 
worker were of the opinion that the moth- 
er’s punitive attitude produced the rest- 
lessness. According to plan, the worker 
was permissive and accepting, but the boy’s 
restlessness increased rather than decreased 
and the worker turned for help to the 
supervisor. In conference, the supervisor 
attempted to investigate the worker's atti- 
tude toward the boy. The worker said 
that though she is usually annoyed by ag- 
gressive children, she found that she could 
stand a great deal from this child. The 
supervisor was not satisfied with this an- 
swer. Further discussion helped the worker 
remember that this child did make her very 
angry at times but knowing his needs, she 
had controlled her emotions. The discus- 
sion between supervisor and worker ended 
by the supervisor transmitting to the worker 
the opinion that the boy sensed her hostile 
feelings, reacted to them, and therefore did 
not improve. It left the worker depressed 
and bewildered. She did control her emo- 
tions but what could she do to prevent 
having these emotions toward the child? 

Actually, a more thorough analysis of the 
case showed that this boy, age 7, still slept 
in the parental bedroom and that there was 
a great deal of kissing and hugging on the 
part of the mother. It was the amount 
of sexual stimulation that could find no 
normal discharge in a child of this age 
that produced the restlessness. The super- 
visor seemed to have overlooked the facts 
or lacked this information. If she could 
have supplied this information and dis- 
cussed a plan to change sleeping arrange- 
ments, she would have been able to trans- 
mit knowledge to the worker which would 
have resulted in improvement in the child 
and in a much better supervisor-worker 
relationship. 

The regrettable part about the situation 
often is that supervisors, in discussing their 
workers’ performance, put undue emphasis 
on discovering the inhibitions of their 
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supervisees, looking for psychological 
causes. They look for the remote cause of 
an earlier relationship of the worker to her 
own mother, even going so far as to think 
of possible frustrations in early feeding, 
Though any of these factors may well ap- 
ply, a supervisor should examine carefully 
whether a worker’s negative reactions are 
not based on the worker’s present rela- 
tionship to his symbolic parent—the super- 
visor—who should be supplying needed 
technical knowledge. When the knowl- 
edge is not forthcoming, the worker right- 
fully feels frustrated. One seldom hears 
a discussion between supervisors as to what 
method was used by the supervisor to clar- 
ify or make alive to a worker a casework 
concept. It would perhaps be wiser to 
think of emotional blockings on the part 
of workers after supervisors have given suf- 
ficient thought to and tried a few educa- 
tional methods. 

A re-emphasis, on the part of supervisors, 
of the importance of understanding the 
case thoroughly before the principles can 
be taught, must of necessity lead to the 
observance of certain routines in supervi- 
sion; for example, supervisory appoint- 
ments should be made in advance on a reg- 
ular basis so that both worker and super- 
visor will have the time to read and analyze 
the record. To allow workers to discuss 
cases on verbal] presentation only, where 
there is always the risk that the worker 
because of lack of experience will omit im- 
portant facts, should be considered inad- 
visable. Supervisors are, as a rule, most 
eager to develop further casework skills, 
and professional organizations should do 
everything possible to provide the opportu- 
nities. Investment in training beginning 
workers always involves the risk that some 
will not be suitable for the field. Because 
supervisors are a group with proven abil- 
ity, with demonstrated capacity for lead- 
ership, increasing their knowledge is gen- 
erally a sound investment, benefiting the 
whole field. 


Teaching Methods in Supervision 


Is there a teaching method for the prac- 
tice of casework? Can any one method be 
applied to all fields of casework? Is there 
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a variety of methods? Is there something 
to be taught first, something second? What 
casework skills can be expected of a first- 
year worker, a second-year worker, a third- 
year worker? More specific data on the 
above would be of great help in super- 
vision. 

Almost every supervisor is called upon to 
evaluate workers from time to time; usually 
reports are written at yearly intervals in 
which supervisors give an estimate of the 
worker’s level of skill and of his progress. 
This would indicate that considerable 
thinking has taken place and that ideas 
exist about the phases of development in 
casework performance. What is needed 
further is to gather these individual criteria 
and concretize and systematize them. Fol- 
lowing agreement on levels of development 
in casework skills, teaching methods used 
by supervisors to help the workers to 
achieve these skills should be developed. 
I am in agreement with those supervisors 
who think that this can be achieved only 
if systematic and objective studies are made 
of supervisory techniques. It would be 
necessary then to record supervisory confer- 
ences where the workers’ and supervisors’ 
activities appear specifically and in detail. 
These records should then be studied by 
competent individuals or groups. The 
group of supervisors at the Jewish Board 
of Guardians during the year of 1948-1949 
made an attempt to study methods of super- 
vision through analyzing recorded super- 
visory conferences. Every supervisor in 
the group received in advance the case- 
worker’s material on which the supervisory 
conference was based and then a descrip- 
tion of what took place in the conference; 
this was supplemented, at the study con- 
ference, with a brief description by the 
supervisor of the worker—age and sex, edu- 
cational equipment, and experience prior 
to the time of assignment of the case to the 
worker. 

Since the material presented covered the 
supervision of different workers at different 
levels of development, one could not come 
to specific conclusions as to teaching tech- 
niques in supervision. Yet I should like 
to present some of the ideas that emerged 
during these sessions. Let us begin with 
a worker who comes directly from a school 


of social work to a casework agency. The 
supervisor starts with acquainting the 
worker with the function of the agency, 
since his or her activity will be directed 
by this function. The worker then is con- 
fronted with the task of investigating the 
problem or problems the client brings to 
the agency. The client tells the worker 
about his problem the way he sees and un- 
derstands it. Perhaps the client may forget 
to bring out all the facts he knows which 
are pertinent to the understanding of the 
situation, and the worker may have to ask 
questions to get these facts. It is important 
that the facts elicited by the worker should 
in themselves give the client a better under- 
standing of his problem. Then what is 
added to the situation is that the client has 
found a person who has helped him to see 
his problem in a more profound way than 
he himself did. The client feels he is un- 
derstood; therefore, he can place confidence 
in the worker and feel that he has the abil- 
ity to be of help. This is the first step in 
building up a therapeutic relationship be- 
cause it brings the client back to an earlier 
stage when he was in need of help and 
thought of his parents as people who had 
the power and ability to understand and 
help, whether it was so or not. Also, the 
worker must have confidence in his own 
ability to understand the client’s problem 
better than the client understands it. 

It would seem, therefore, that the first 
step in teaching casework through super- 
vision is for the supervisor to concentrate 
on giving the worker a more thorough un- 
derstanding of the client and his problem. 
There are situations where the knowledge 
of the facts known to the client and told to 
the worker are enough to help work out a 
solution of the client’s problem, but in 
many problems of social maladjustment— 
problems of behavior or of emotional diffi- 
culty—the facts known to the client about 
himself are not enough to gain a real un- 
derstanding of the problem. The client, 
in the way he chooses to present his prob- 
lem and through his activity during the 
interview, usually gives another picture of 
himself and reveals some of the emotional 
forces that are an essential part of his total 
character, but of which the client himself 
is not aware. These feelings and attitudes, 
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however, often give the worker a key to the 
understanding of the client’s problem. The 
supervisor, therefore, has to teach the 
worker not only the meaning of certain 
facts and their interrelationships but also 
that there is yet another meaning to the 
client’s story. In addition to helping the 
worker understand what the client is feel- 
ing and experiencing, the supervisor must 
teach the worker a new way of listening. 
During this study period the worker will 
engage in some activity directed toward 
helping the client, which may be correct, 
or sometimes not correct. A supervisor 
should notice the worker’s activity carefully 
and try to analyze it. Pedagogically, how- 
ever, it may be sounder not to discuss the 
worker’s activity until later. Drawing the 
attention of the worker too quickly to him- 
self, to his activity, and, what is even more 
dangerous, to his emotional reactions to 
the client, makes the worker too self-con- 
scious. The worker, thinking of his super- 
visor’s criticism, may have a tendency to 
focus his attention on himself rather than 
on the client. He may try to exert control 
over himself and thus become stiff and un- 
natural. Focusing attention on the worker 
tends to undermine his self-confidence, to 
make him less spontaneous, and is thus 
harmful rather than beneficial to the client; 
it destroys the atmosphere of relaxation 
which is necessary if the worker is to help 
the client reveal his real feelings. 
When, during this first phase of teach- 
ing, the supervisor concentrates on making 
the worker understand the meaning of the 
material in order to help the worker gain 
a better understanding of the client's per- 
sonality, his strong points, and his difficul- 
ties, the supervisor’s interpretation may not 
always be too convincing to the worker. 
This is to be expected. The supervisor 
must recognize that the process of learn- 
ing about emotional and intrapsychic prob- 
lems will be slow because it involves not 
only intellectual perception but emotional 
perception. Even though one interpreta- 


tion of a particular attitude or reaction 
seems obvious, it is more convincing to the 
worker—and therefore better teaching—if 
the supervisor mentions all the possible in- 
terpretations and then shows, through the 
total development of the material, how the 
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one interpretation is the most valid one, 
This tends to stimulate the worker's imag. 
ination and also teaches him not to jump 
too quickly to conclusions without suff. 
cient evidence. It also encourages inde. 
pendence and initiative. To start with the 
supervisor’s interpretation, which often is 
a postulation that must be substantiated 
or discarded by further material and obser- 
vation obtained by the worker himself, may 
actually limit subsequent interviewing and 
obscure the real problem. 

The supervisor’s efforts to help the 
worker understand the client will also help 
the worker indirectly to understand him- 
self. What is more, the worker will notice 
the tolerant, understanding attitude the 
supervisor has toward the client and this 
will condition the worker; he will lose some 
of his fear of criticism and correction of his 
own activity in the cases that the super- 
visor will use as part of teaching. 

All workers will at times take the right 
steps with their clients, say the correct 
things, but when asked why they did this or 
said that, they usually do not give the 
reason but say they had a “hunch.” This 
is intuition, which almost every person who 
correctly selects social work as a profession 
possesses to a greater or less degree. It is 
the unconscious understanding that one 
person has for another, growing out of the 
common experience of having traveled the 
same road toward growth and adjustment, 
and of having developed similar human 
relationships. Before engaging in too di- 
rect discussion of techniques, the super- 
visor should allow himself sufficient time 
to study the performance of a worker, to 
see the full range of his creative, intuitive 
performance, and to understand his pat- 
tern of operation. Supervisors will see 
that every worker has an individual pat- 
tern of work, growing out of his personality 
and personal endowments, which should be 
understood in order that the educational 
approach may be adapted to it. In con- 
formity with the proper principles of case- 
work, every worker must, to a certain de- 
gree, harmonize his techniques with his per- 
sonality. The supervisor, therefore, cannot 
teach another to handle a case the way he 
himself would do it but must help the 
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worker learn successful handling within the 
frame of his particular personality. 

From the standpoint of teaching, it is 
sound to begin discussion of the worker’s 
activity by analyzing the steps he intuitively 
took correctly, to help him make these steps 
a conscious tool in further performance. 
This approach bolsters the worker’s self- 
esteem and enables him to face his other 
treatment activities which may not have 
been helpful to the client. 

This type of supervision imposes upon 
the supervisor a responsibility for having a 
rather complete knowledge of the worker's 
total performance. The supervisor should 
not only read, but actually study, every case 
on the worker’s load—at least during the 
first year or two of the worker’s practice. 
The supervisor should also have full knowl- 
edge of the worker’s total functioning. 
How efficiently does he work; how often 
does he see clients; how does he record; 
does he relate better to men, women, or 
children? It would also seem necessary that 
beginning workers be assigned new cases, 
where the problems to be treated coincide 
with the supervisor’s educational aims. The 
supervisor would encourage the worker to 
take the initiative in selecting the cases he 
wishes to discuss in conference because 
these usually are the ones that he himself 
intuitively perceived as troublesome. Since 
the supervisor knows the worker’s total 
load, he should, as a good teaching device, 
suggest that other cases that illustrate sim- 
ilar concepts be discussed before the same 
difficulties or misunderstandings that are 
under discussion develop in other situa- 
tions. The supervisor might suggest also 
that a case with manifestations of behavior 
similar to those under discussion, but which 
have a different interpretation, be brought 
into conference. This device helps the 
worker gain a thorough understanding of 
one concept. Discussing different concepts 
every week tends to diffuse rather than con- 
centrate learning. 

Workers often like to bring to super- 
visory conferences work that they did well 
rather than work that reveals mistakes. 
It is important, of course, to discuss the less 
successful cases but the supervisor should 
realize that the worker's evasion of poor 


performance usually indicates the person’s 
self-esteem is not too strong. Because it is 
important for the supervisor to build up 
the self-esteem of the worker, the discus- 
sion of the less satisfactory work should be 
properly timed. Self-esteem should be fos- 
tered on a sound basis—not through false 
praise but through helping develop skill 
to handle situations that present initial dif- 
ficulties. If a worker has done a good job, 
the supervisor should utilize the oppor- 
tunity for expressing approval. 

Because caseworkers deal constantly with 
problems of human adjustment, it is nat- 
ural that the client and his problems should 
awaken all kinds of emotional reactions in 
the worker. Some of these the worker will 
not be aware of and the supervisor may 
have to call them to his attention. Some of 
these reactions will be normal and it may 
be well for the supervisor to point them out 
as such. Often beginning caseworkers, in 
their academic work, have had their atten- 
tion focused on the pathological and, as 
a result, shy away from their own emotional 
reactions. Sometimes they even fear that 
having emotions is unprofessional. The 
supervisor, by accepting the normal emo- 
tional reactions of the worker, will make 
the worker free to accept his feelings and 
to learn to handle them constructively. 

When the supervisor becomes aware of 
emotional reactions of the worker which 
are out of place, he is faced with a prob- 
lem more complicated than the pedagogical 
one of supervision. A great deal has been 
written about this aspect of supervision and 
I will not enlarge upon it here.* I should 
like only to indicate that this aspect of 
supervision requires great skill and, in vary- 
ing degrees, is a part of casework training. 
Supervisors must come to know which emo- 
tional reactions and learning inhibitions on 
the part of the worker can be handled 
within a teaching situation and which must 
be referred elsewhere for therapeutic han- 
dling. 

8 See Virginia P. Robinson, Supervision of Social 
Case Work, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936; also Virginia P. Robinson, 


Dynamics of Supervision Under Functional Control, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 


1949. 
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THE MORE PRECISELY we can define the 
social setting within which an individual 
functions, the more accurate are dynamic 
explanations of behavior emerging as a 
result of interaction with that setting. 
When the agency face sheet is thought of 
as a “chart” of the individual’s place in 
society, the worker can use it to define the 
little piece of culture in which the client 
lives. ‘The term social casework implies 
technical knowledge of two major kinds: 
(1) the psychological functioning of the 
individual, and (2) the structural and dy- 
namic elements of society which determine 
or influence an individual's behavior. One 
dominant tendency in casework today is 
the failure to consider the individual as a 
person with a place in society, with a social 
status, social roles, and cultural traditions, 
except in so far as this behavior can be 
interpreted in dynamic terms. This is read- 
ily evident when we ask how often we have 
referred to a man’s class status, occupa- 
tional role, or cultural tradition as the 
crucial element in his problem. Yet by 
definition, there is a social side to casework. 
What is it, and where is our technical 
knowledge of society employed? 

The caseworker enters the profession 
with a background in the social sciences. 
As an undergraduate he takes a number 
of courses that provide him with a frag- 
mentary technical knowledge of life—of 
men living and working together. He may 
take a course in cultural anthropology that, 
hopefully, will lead him to the conclusion 
that people can live happily without being 
middle-class Americans. He may also learn 
about “social pathology” in the form of 
unemployment, cultural conflict, mental 
disease, or crime. Most important of all 
he gets what Hamilton calls “a body of 
fact about social functioning in a norma- 
tive sense: work life, education, play, wor- 
ship.” And it is important that he gets 
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it, for unless he does, his casework, Ham- 
ilton goes on to say, “is a handicraft resting 
largely on intuition and opportunism.” 1 

But the degree to which the caseworker 
can implement the technical knowledge of 
society acquired in his intellectual back- 
ground is limited by another conception of 
society: that it is an economic thing, and 
that “social” refers to programs designed 
to satisfy human needs through economic 
techniques. The social pathology taught 
by schools of social work is restricted to 
social insurance, public assistance, public 
welfare, and an occasional elective in juve- 
nile or adult delinquency. Hamilton an- 
swers her question—“Since any profession 
must be a learned profession, what must 
students learn in order to be competent 
social workers?”—by dividing all social 
work problems and the services available 
to meet the indicated need into two major 
fields and objectives: “economic well-being 
or a health-and-decency standard of living, 
and satisfying social relationships.”? As- 
suming that these two classes embrace what 
is considered essential for social workers 
to know about society, a strange disparity 
exists. For one class includes only one seg- 
ment of man’s social life, while the other 
is broad enough to include almost any- 
thing. Surely, a broader conception of 
society is necessary before ‘“‘a body of fact 
about normative functioning” can be used 
as meaningful and significant technical 
knowledge. 

If we can see the individual as part of 
a culture, as a person whose position can 
be defined and understood, our knowledge 
of social life assumes an importance equal 
to that of the psychological functioning 
of the individual. This technical knowl- 
edge of men living and working together 

1 Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social 
Case Work, Columbia University Press, New York, 


1940, P- 139- 
2 Op. cit., pp. 3-4. 























The Social Side of Casework 


is obtained by studying what other sciences 
in the field of human relations discover. 
Casework is in the crucial position of using 
this knowledge, more extensively than any 
other profession. And because casework- 
ers use it in their own profession, for their 
own technical purposes, the selection and 
interpretation of the material from its orig- 
inal source are a professional responsibility. 
Only when we are ready to admit that we 
are incapable of this crucial task—the de- 
velopment of our own field of knowledge— 
should we be willing to accept the inter- 
pretations of other professions. 

Perhaps if the casework process is ex- 

lored in terms of an individual and a 
social setting we can find the place to use 
our knowledge of society, and the point at 
which dynamic psychiatry is useful in ex- 
plaining behavior. The typical situation 
in which the casework method is used in- 
volves a personality with a problem related 
to an “adjustment between [himself] and 
all or any part of his total environment.” ® 
The worker must reach some degree of 
comprehension of the particular social set- 
ting and the client’s reaction to it, or the 
significance of the factors related by the 
client in describing his reality. Three gen- 
eral ways can be described in which the 
caseworker may reach what he believes to 
be adequate understanding of the client’s 
social situation: 

1. He may hypothesize the behavior and 
setting in dynamic terms, ignoring or min- 
imizing the possible effects of cultural fac- 
tors inherent in the client’s ethnic group, 
class status, occupational role, or religion. 

2. Having experienced similar situations, 
personally or through contacts with other 
clients, he can reconstruct the present situ- 
ation imaginatively by a transfer of similar 
elements. This crude method is the most 
commonly used in all human behavior. 
The opportunity for projection of convic- 
tions derived from limited observations is 
apparent. The stress placed upon “experi- 
ence” in casework often refers to this labor- 
ious and unscientific method of acquiring 
knowledge of social situations rather than 
to the application of a professional method. 


8 Swithun Bowers, “The Nature and Definition of 
Social Casework: Part III,” JouRNAL OF SoctaL CasE- 
work, Vol. XXX, No. 10 (1949), P- 417- 
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3. Intellectual training in other social 
sciences places at the worker’s disposal a 
large number of tested “generalizations,” 
accurately descriptive of specific aspects 
of the client’s social situation. When the 
client’s problem is related to what other 
social scientists have discovered about fam- 
ily organization and disorganization, about 
social roles, cultural traditions, the in- 
fluence of religion, the caseworker can ap- 
proximate an adequate comprehension of 
the significant factors involved. 

When a diagnosis is formulated the 
worker relates the material given by the 
client to his own professional knowledge, 
and explains by logical inference the re- 
lations between social setting and behavior. 
Every element of the worker’s technical 
knowledge must be called into play to 
reduce the opportunity for error. It is pre- 
cisely at this point that the worker’s knowl- 
edge of the significance of the particulars 
of the client’s social “characteristics” is 
tested. For the more he knows about a 
man’s age group, occupational role, ethnic 
group, religion, or social class, the less he 
must depend on hypothetical explanations 
in dynamic terms. The opportunity for 
error is correspondingly reduced and the 
probability of the inference being accurate 
is enhanced. 

This method of comparing some aspect 
of the individual to an objectively observed 
uniformity in human behavior is not an- 
tagonistic to the canon of individualiza- 
tion. Compare it with our evaluations of 
personality where we routinely describe 
the individual with the general concepts 
of psychoanalysis. Although we approach 
the client as an individual, we still see 
general aspects in the particulars of his case. 
These “general aspects” are the elements 
of the body of technical knowledge upon 
which our professional competence is based. 
Individualization refers to our approach 
to the unique human personality, and to 
the creativity involved in combining spe- 
cific elements of knowledge to understand 
and describe an individual. 

For instance, when we “place” an indi- 
vidual it a specific social group we com- 
pare him with the broad complex of known 
characteristics of that group. This is not to 
say that we cloak the individual with char- 
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acteristics that he may not possess, but that 
we are perceptually alert for the possession 
or lack of those characteristics. When we 
say that the client is “young” or “old” 
for his age we have subjectively compared 
him to a norm of what characterizes most 
persons of that age. In a similar manner 
we can relate persons to other social norms 
(objectively and scientifically determined, 
however) and judge the degree to which 
they compare or contrast with specific as- 
pects of the norm of that group. The diag- 
nostic statement selects the significant ele- 
ments and arranges them in a distinctive 
way to depict the personality of the client 
and the elements of the culture that have 
contributed to his problem. 

When we look for a “tool” to use in un- 
derstanding the client’s social situation we 
find it graphically in the form of the face 
sheet. For there are the boundaries of this 
little piece of a total cul.ure that we must 
attempt to understand. Richmond sug- 
gested the face sheet as a source of tentative 
hypotheses for “investigation.” * Its value 
is even greater if we combine it with our 
contemporary understanding of individual 
behavior to arrive at an objective under- 
standing of the client’s social situation. 
Scattered through the case record, in the 
context of the client’s and worker's projec- 
tions, we may find the data again. But 
when we make the attempt to reach a sci- 
entific and objective appraisal of the cli- 


4Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1917, pp. 83-85. 
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ent’s situation we must employ our tech- 
nical knowledge of the structural and dy. 
namic elements of society itself. Placed 
against this background our hypothetical 
explanation of the social behavior of a 
specific individual is relatively free of bias, 
firmly fixed in facts readily available, and 
more easily subjected to the test of its 
validity in the interview itself. 

There is a social side to casework. It 
consists of that uniquely varied segment of 
a total culture within which an individual 
has learned to behave. Unless we know, in 
an objective way, the meanings of the sig- 
nificant elements of the individual's social 
situation our dynamic hypotheses are likely 
to go astray, to lead us to see the client 
operating in a world of hypothetical pos- 
sibilities, to project convictions derived 
from limited observations of similar situa- 
tions. Heretofore, society has been thought 
of in economic terms, a conception of man’s 
social life which limits the degree to which 
the caseworker is oriented toward its posi- 
tive aspects: the structural and dynamic 
elements with which the individual con- 
tends throughout his life. It is time for 
us to see the strengths in society. Psy- 
chiatry has helped us to understand the in- 
dividual’s behavior, and social scientists 
have provided the knowledge to under- 
stand the cultural setting within which an 
individual has learned to behave. Only 
when we blend this knowledge into usable 
hypotheses to help individuals do we be- 
come social caseworkers. 





Basic Concepts in Casework 


In the October, 1947, issue of this pub- 
lication, we announced that the Family 
Service Association of America had recently 
appointed a Committee to Study Basic 
Concepts in Casework Practice charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing prac- 
tice based on case material. At the time of 


the announcement, many of our readers 


¢ 


commented favorably on the action of the 
Association board in setting up a commit- 
tee that would bring together practitioners 
of both the diagnostic and functional 
orientations to engage in a joint examina- 
tion of the two approaches. We men- 
tioned at the time that we hoped to make 
the material available in this publication. 

In the capacity of staff representative to 
the committee, the editor of SoctaL CASE- 
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Readers’ Comments 


work has been closely related to the project 
and has worked with the committee in 
preparing its report. Eleanor P. Sheldon, 
Director of the Family and Children’s Cen- 
ter, Stamford, Connecticut, served as chair- 
man of the committee. Because of the 
length of the report we found it imprac- 
tical to carry it in Soctat Casework. 
Instead, it will appear as a paperbound 
book under the title, A Comparison of 
Diagnostic and Functional Casework Con- 
cepts, to be published by the F.S.A.A. in 
April. An announcement of its publica- 
tion appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Frank J. Hertel, General Director of the 
F.S.A.A., in the Foreword to the report, 
states, “The Association hoped, in spon- 
soring this committee, to help its member 
agencies, as well as the field as a whole, to 
gain a clearer understanding of the tech- 
nical differences in practice between the 
two orientations. The committee’s report 
brings together in one volume a statement 
of the philosophies and underlying prin- 
ciples of the two groups, with illustrative 
cases, as well as a statement of compari- 
sons. This analysis of the points of diver- 
gence, because it is a joint evaluation, 
should prove to be more objective and 
authentic than any available to date. In 
releasing the report, the Association hopes 
that it will serve as a useful document 
for study by practitioners, supervisors, 
teachers, and students and that it will con- 
tribute to increased understanding of this 
perplexing professional problem.” 

Although this project has been an official 
Association one and not one planned by 
the editorial staff, we think it appropriate 
for readers to consider this publication a 


an ee ee Oe a 


To THE Eprror: 


I was glad to see Miss Blenkner’s two- 
part article, “Obstacles to Evaluative Re- 
search in Casework,” follow so closely the 
“Effects on Casework of Obtaining Re- 
search Material,” by Mrs. Mudd and Mrs. 
Froscher, which appeared in the January 
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supplement to SociaL Casework and to 
utilize the columns of this journal for 
comment. 


Hospites 


Mr. Fred Daniels, who has been serving 
as chairman of Hospites, has asked that 
our readers be informed that the organi- 
zation is disbanding. Herewith is an ex- 
cerpt from his announcement: 

“Arrangements through which an 
amount of $400 of Hospites funds was 
allocated for use by social workers in India 
and China were completed in December, 
1949. Earlier in the year an amount of 
$1200 was allocated for use by social 
workers in European countries. The 
money will be disbursed through the Euro- 
pean and Far East Regional Offices of the 
International Conference of Social Work 
in accordance with plans which were 
worked out by the Executive Committee 
of the International Conference at a meet- 
ing held in Paris in September, 1949... . 

“Hospites was organized in the spring 
of 1933 by a group of American social 
workers who believed that some substantial 
gesture of friendship should be made to 
social workers displaced by political, racial, 
or religious reasons in other lands.” 

During the war years and the postwar 
period, Hospites continued to distribute 
funds contributed by American social work- 
ers to their colleagues in Europe and to 
those coming to this country. Social work- 
ers wishing to contribute further to this 
endeavor may send their gifts directly to 
International Conference of Social Work, 
82 North High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


COMMENT S 


issue. Many of us in the field, I believe, 
are concerned about the relative backward- 
ness of research in casework, and would be 
interested in co-operating in research proj- 
ects and in seeing more comprehensive 
research courses developed in schools of 
social work. 
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Miss Blenkner’s analysis of the psycho- 
logical obstacles to research in casework 
seems well taken. I would like to suggest, 
however, that while it is undoubtedly true 
that the caseworker and the researcher 
have different traits of temperament and 
often are intolerant of each other, the two 
are not nearly so far apart as they may 
once have been. With the greater em- 
phasis on field work and the development 
of participant observer techniques, social 
science research has drawn heavily on the 
psychological studies of human behavior, 
as Miss Blenkner points out, and has 
tended to show an increasing appreciation 
for the individual as a whole rather than 
observing only a segment of his person- 
ality. It is not uncommon to hear serious 
consideration given to the type of person 
who makes a good field researcher with 
importance placed on his feelings for 
people, ability to get along with them, 
respect for them, and so on. Perhaps 
some of the resistance to research found in 
caseworkers is due to a lack of information 
about the motives and methods in current 
practice. 

Miss Blenkner discusses some of the 
methodological approaches and the ave- 
nues for co-operative endeavor in her 
second instalment. Would it be possible, 
however, for her to give us some back- 
ground on social science projects in cur- 
rent research with a view to a more specific 
elaboration of the ways in which the two 
fields can work together? 


(Mrs.) WiniFRED S. DEAN 
New York, N. Y. 
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To THE Eprror: 

Dr. W. Polligkeit, in his letter to Dr, 
Hertha Kraus as published in the January, 
1950, issue of SocIAL CASEWORK, reveals a 
clear understanding of the fact that Ameri- 
can and European social workers look at 
social work from basically different view- 
points. Certainly American social work has 
passed through and beyond the authori- 
tarian stage in social work wherein things 
are “done to” the client, to our present 
position in which the client is assisted with 
all the skill at our command to achieve a 
fuller, more fruitful use of himself and his 
talents. 

However, I believe Dr. Polligkeit falls 
into error when he “wonder(s) whether this 
difference can be explained by differences 
in the economy... .” He would attribute 
this difference on the basis of symptoms, 
and not on the basis of the underlying 
philosophy of our two ways of life. It 
seems to me he overlooks the very impor- 
tant and pertinent point that, while in 
some countries the individual is subservient 
to the state, in a democracy the state is 
servant to the people, and the very rock of 
the foundation of social work is the Chris- 
tian principle of the essential worth and 
dignity of the individual. 

I believe it is valid to say that the dif- 
ference in viewpoints between American 
and European social work will only be re- 
solved by a wider acceptance of the Chris- 
tian, democratic philosophy. 


S. Ross Ponp 

National Lutheran Council 
Division of Welfare 

New York, N. Y. 





FAMILY COUNSELING: PRACTICE AND TEACHING. 
Three Papers Presented at the 75th Anniver- 
sary Conference of Jewish Family Service, New 
York, 48 pp., April, 1949. Family Service 
Association of America, New York. $1.00. 


This publication is in a true sense an evaluation 
of a family agency, and of the organic quality of 


its growth and developmental processes. Though 
the authors of the three articles on the adminis- 
tration, practice, and teaching of counseling take 
specific responsibility for formulation of the cur- 
rent position of the Jewish Family Service of New 
York, the book describes the living reality of 
family service as a whole, since it asserts the con- 
cern, focus, core, and goal of the field. 











Book Reviews 


Miss Frances Taussig, who completed thirty 
years of leadership in the agency in April, 1949, 
when the Jewish Family Service observed its 75th 
Anniversary, shares with the professional com- 
munity in deeply moving words her seasoned ex- 

rience in the guidance of the agency. Her paper 
is titled “Administration for Service to Families.” 
She takes this occasion to evaluate “current assets 
as a basis for forward movement,” and to state the 
agency’s particular concern—the promotion of the 
ability of the family to exercise its fullest capacity 
for life in the community. She defines the prob- 
lem for which it has taken professional responsi- 
bility, and develops the emergence of services as 
they have been conceived over the years. The 
agency’s consistent concentration on the helping 
function is seen by Miss Taussig as the dynamic 
toward consolidating growth and the acquisition 
of functional clarity. The evolution of the concept 
of function as actualization of the giving of 
specific services is described as a genetic process. 

Miss Taussig brings out the need for an enabling, 
effective administration, in order to provide free- 
dom for professional performance, and the devel- 
opment and teaching of skills to achieve this 
performance. In turn, the broad support of board 
and community is essential in making possible 
such administration. She suggests also the neces- 
sity for more accurate testing of method and results 
by means of research. 

Dr. M. Robert Gomberg, in his paper, “Prin- 
ciples and Practices in Counseling,” describes cur- 
rent counseling practice in the agency through a 
case presentation. He examines the problem of 
the relationship between the helping process and 
the life history of the individual. He clarifies the 
matter of diagnostic responsibility, and states the 
agency’s conviction in relation to this question. 
He holds that the aspect of whether the kind of 
maladjustment can be considered for treatment in 
a casework agency is governed a great deal by the 
unique characteristics and experiences of the indi- 
vidual personality. “The client’s readiness, will- 
ingness, and ability to use help” can be determined 
only as the relationship develops. The agency, in 
addition, has a concern with the personality of the 
family, and the role and capacity of its individual 
members, as the interactions of these personalities 
in the home are vital factors in prognosis. 

Miss Frances Levinson’s paper, “Principles and 
Practices in Supervision,” is concerned with the 
skills, understanding, and creativity that the coun- 
selor must attain in order to give help to persons 
who are trying to find a better way of living, and 
she shows how supervision focuses upon helping 
the counselor with the achievement of this profes- 
sional goal. She asserts that supervision needs to 
provide the counselor with learning and growth 
Opportunities, and that it has the educational 
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responsibility for teaching the components of per- 
sonality development, diagnosis, and process, so 
that the counselor will be enabled to make prac- 
tical use of this knowledge. There is need for 
spontaneity, freedom, honesty, and purpose, with 
a quality of discipline so internalized that the 
supervisor-counselor relationship finds its natural 
focus in the development of greater counseling 
skill. 

The three papers clearly show the place the 
agency currently holds, and thus are an evaluative 
piece of work. They provide a real challenge and 
should provoke new thought within the family 
field as a whole. 

ELsE JOCKEL 
Family Society 
Wilmington, Delaware 
THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK: Arthur Fink. 575 
PP-. 1942, revised 1949. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, or SociaL CAsEworK. $3.75. 


In this 1949 revision, a good introductory book 
has been improved. Considerable reorganization 
of materials has occurred with greater emphasis 
upon the public social services. The new edition 
contains twelve instead of ten chapters. The 
Development of Social Work, which in the first 
edition was discussed in one chapter, has been 
expanded into two chapters, one on the develop- 
ment of public welfare and one on the background 
of private and voluntary undertakings. Contem- 
porary Public Welfare and Social Security has 
replaced Public Welfare and Public Assistance. A 
new chapter on The Profession of Social Work has 
been added. 

This reviewer wishes to make three comments 
on the book. 

First: The author has done a good job in relat- 
ing historical background to present day practices 
but does not show a clear-cut and definable 
theoretical structure deriving from the social sci- 
ences. The criticisms of sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, social psychologists that social workers too 
often think and act in a self-absorbed manner is 
borne out here. 

Second: It seems also to this reviewer that there 
is an inadequate theoretical structuralization of 
the social work materials themselves. The empha- 
sis of the book is upon social casework in different 
settings with one chapter each devoted to social 
group work and community organization and with 
no discussion as such of social action and social 
legislation. Assuming that Mr. Fink considers the 
most important aspect of social work to be case- 
work, it is surprising that he has no adequate dis- 
cussion of casework as such. For example, in 
Chapter II, Contemporary Public Welfare and 
Social Security, even before he presents the con- 
tent of casework principles and practices, he asks 
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whether public welfare agencies do or can do 
casework. After an incidental paragraph or two 
on casework content he asks, “Do workers see them- 
selves as granting public assistance to an applicant 
and then undertaking to provide service, or do 
they see what they do and how they do it in the 
process of determining eligibility, or reviewing 
grants, as the very essence of helping? 

In Chapter IV, Family Social Work, he has a 
short section captioned, “The Nature of Social 
Case Work.” What he has said there is sound but 
hardly adequate as the first explanation of what 
this area of activity is. Perhaps the author feels 
that with the inclusion of case summaries and 
with the discussion of casework in various settings 
dispersed throughout the book a detailed intro- 
ductory analysis is unnecessary. Although Mr. 
Fink has stinted his treatment of group work and 
community organization, at least he has given one 
chapter each to an analysis of their characteristics 
and contributions. 

Third: At the end of all but three of the twelve 
chapters there is a summary and brief analysis of 
a problem situation. All but two relate to the 
principles and practice of casework in different 
types of agency settings. All of these case histories 
are new and they are excellently briefed. Many 
teachers like long 10- to 20-page summaries in 
introductory texts, but this reviewer wishes to make 
two observations. First, if the teacher is active in 
community planning and is a skilled social worker 
he will wish to gather his own illustrative materials. 
Second, if he is not active and skilled he may over- 
use or misuse case documents. Only relatively 
isolated teachers probably really need these ma- 
terials. They undoubtedly have real value for the 
lay reader. 

Despite these critical comments, Mr. Fink’s book 
is a good book and what the author set out to do 
he has done well. The book has most value for 
beginning social work students but laymen can also 
read it profitably. It is quite as readable as most 
textbooks filled with historical and factual ma- 
terials. Teachers of beginning social work courses 
will continue to find Mr. Fink’s revised book a 
useful text. 

HELEN I. CLARKE 
Professor of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


REHABILITATION OF THE HANDICAPPED: William 
H. Soden, Editor. 399 pp., 1949. Ronald Press, 
New York, or SociaL CAsEworkK. $5.00. 


This book should be of great help to practicing 
social workers who are faced daily with the prob- 
lems of handicapped persons and their families, 
for in this one volume the experiences of a great 
number of different skilled specialists in the field 
of rehabilitation are brought together. Doctors, 





Social Casework 


educators, nurses, social workers, industrial experts, 
community leaders, and experts in vocational guid. 
ance, counseling, and training present in under. 
standable language their own day-by-day work 
experiences—the problems they meet and how they 
are trying to solve them. In some instances, recom. 
mendations and suggestions for changed or ex. 
panded programs, or the next steps in their 
particular field are presented. 

Each author makes clear that successful rehabil. 
itation requires more than one special service and 
usually calls for the skills of more than one agency 
or organization. In practically all chapters we are 
told that today medical care is only a small part 
of a total rehabilitation~plan and that all profes. 
sional workers coming in contact with a situation 
should appreciate that each individual has emotions 
and spirit, mind and capacities as well as a body. 
The social worker will be pleased with the recogni- 
tion given that a person with a disability is a 
member of a family unit and that other factors 
play an important part and must be considered in 
an over-all rehabilitation plan. 

We are made conscious of the fact that rehabili- 
tation of persons with disabilities is accepted as a 
necessary professional service in any community and 
there is now a great deal of thinking, planning, 
and experimenting about rehabilitation throughout 
the nation. Social workers who are clamoring for 





The F.S.A.A. Committee to Study 
Basic Concepts in Casework 
Practice, Eleanor P. Sheldon, 
Chairman, presents: 


A COMPARISON OF DIAGNOSTIC AND 
FUNCTIONAL CASEWORK CONCEPTS 
Cora Kasius, Editor 


Includes statements of the basic con- 
cepts of the two approaches, which 
form the basis for the analysis of dif- 
ferences between them. Each of the 
orientations also presents as documen- 
tation two detailed cases taken from 
actual practice. 
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Book Reviews 


specialized tools of rehabilitation to be readily avail- 
able in their particular community will be deeply 
interested in the various chapters dealing with the 
severely disabled, the mentally ill, the person with 
hearing, speech, or sight defect, and the victim 
of chronic arthritis, tuberculosis, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, and so on, for experts 
in each of these fields present a concise picture 
of their experiences of many years. We read a 
great deal about the “rehabilitation team” which 
emphasizes directly the fact that all skills, no mat- 
ter how few or how many, must plan together from 
the very moment the disability occurs, beginning 
with expert diagnosis, medical and nursing care, 
psychiatric and physical medicine, physical, occupa- 
tional, and speech therapy, psychological analysis, 
vocational counseling and training, and adequate 
employment. One comes to the conclusion that 
there are many agencies and organizations in ail 
communities, but that leadership is needed in draw- 
ing these agencies together in a rehabilitation team. 

Physical medicine as a new specialty in rehabili- 
tation and the leadership it is assuming are dis- 
cussed. Mention is made of the fact that the 
advances of medicine are increasing the problems 
of rehabilitation since life is preserved for people 
with severe disabilities and years are added to the 
lives of many more. This fact increases the scope 
of rehabilitation particularly in chronic illness and 
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the aged. The role that hospitals will play in 
rehabilitation in the future is discussed, particu- 
larly as various types of rehabilitation centers are 
presented by executives administering such centers. 
Many of the questions raised by citizens and board 
members and social workers regarding the need of 
a rehabilitation center and its functions and cost 
and staff are discussed and, in some instances, 
answered. It is pointed out that the thinking of 
the general public in the immediate community 
determines the scope and activities of such centers. 
The question is raised regarding the responsibility 
of professional workers for educational publicity 
in this particular field. One would gather that in 
some communities special agencies and special facili- 
ties are hampered by the lack of willingness of the 
general public to accept the rehabilitated person 
readily in industry and in the general activities 
of daily living. 

Successful rehabilitation should end in job place- 
ment and various authors urge that there be a well- 
defined program for constant interpretation to the 
general public as a whole and to industry in par- 
ticular that rehabilitation is economically sound 
and that the taxpayer saves money eventually since 
the rehabilitant contributes to the income of his 
community and state. However, the general pub- 
lic must be willing to finance programs of rehabili- 
tation whether they be the responsibility of govern- 
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HERBERT STROUP, Brooklyn College 


Prof. Ernest B. Harper of Michigan State College wrote as follows: 
“The coverage seems excellent and the amount of factual 
material included should make it a most interesting and 
likable text for beginning students in social work.” 


Using nontechnical language, this important survey gives 
a balanced presentation of theory and practice. 
casework, group work, and community organization. Histor- 
ical perspective is provided throughout. The theoretical dis- 
cussion is supported consistently by verified case summaries. 


American Book Company 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE FIELD 


It covers 


711 pages 
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ment or private agencies, but not from the point of 
view of charity. Mr. Soden’s book should be of 
tremendous help to interested citizens who are ques- 
tioning the value of and the type of rehabilitation 
services that should be developed in their particular 
community; in fact, a rehabilitation institute or 
workshop could be held in such a community based 
on certain chapters of this book. 


BELL GREVE 
Rehabilitation Center 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EMOTIONAL DISORDERS OF CHILDREN: Gerald H. 
J. Pearson, M.D. 368 pp., 1949. W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York, or SociaL Casework. 
$5.00. 

Dr. Pearson, in this book, offers to the student 
of child psychiatry a clear, precise, and abundantly 
illustrated discussion of the symptomatology, causa- 
tive factors, and dynamics of the major syndromes 
found in emotionally disturbed individuals. The 
diagnostic classification follows the grouping fre- 
quently utilized in differentiating types of emo- 
tional disturbance; thus, the chapter headings 
include Anxiety States, Anxiety Hysteria, Conver- 
sion Hysteria, The Interrelationships of Organic 
and Psychic Illnesses, The Obsessional Neurosis, 
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The Sexual Perversions, Psychoses in Children, and 
Character Neuroses in Children. Under each head. 
ing the structure of the problem is outlined and 
prognosis and treatment methods are indicated, 
Cases carefully chosen to illustrate the concepts 
sharpen the clarity of the theoretical discussion. 

In addition to these specific chapters there is a 
very carefully presented discussion of the techniques 
to be utilized in studying the problem child before 
a formulation of the case can be attempted. The 
last chapters discuss in more detail general prin- 
ciples of therapy. In these chapters the value and 
indications of treatment through environmental 
change, through heip to the parents, and through 
therapy by pediatricians and the school are interest- 
ingly presented. Consideration of preventive meas- 
ures and a discussion of indications for direct psy- 
chiatric treatment or psychiatric treatment supple- 
mented by other therapeutic measures conclude 
the book. 

Emotional Disturbances of Children should prove 
an extremely valuable textbook for psychiatrists 
and social workers whether their primary interests 
lie in work with children or with adults. While 
the case material relates primarily to childzen, any 
discussion of the classical emotional disturbances 
is as significant in its bearing on adult problems 
as on those of children. The advantage of case 
material that is obtained in the study of children 








Quoting an outstanding psychoanalyst: 


“Family casework is a major force 
today in prevention of social and emo- 
tional breakdown. It has a rich 
contribution to make in the nation’s 
expanding mental health program.” 


Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Chicago 


Social workers interested in vocational trends 
and opportunities in the family service field may 
arrange for appointments with FSAA personnel 
staff during National Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, April 24 to 28. 


To schedule appointments: 


write in advance to Personnel Service, Family 
Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, or in Atlantic City visit 
FSAA booth or Personnel Service suite, Hotel 
Ambassador. 


For those in area, appointments may be scheduled 
at FSAA offices in New York prior to or follow- 
ing National Conference. 


"Family Service Is a Growing Service." 








Ready April 20 


Measuring Results in Social 
Casework: A Manual on Judging 
Movement 

by J. McV. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, 
Institute of Welfare Research of the 
Community Service Society of New York 


Offers a standard procedure, known as the 
Movement Scale, for measuring change in 
clients. 


$1.50 a copy 
. 


Testing Results in Social 
Casework: A Field-Test of the 
Movement Scale 

by J. McV. Hunt, Margaret Blenkner, 
and Leonard S. Kogan 


Describes the background, development, and 
testing of the Movement Scale to ascertain 
its reliability and the feasibility of using it 
in practice. 


$2.00 a copy 


Family Service Association of America 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


is often found in the more clear-cut structure that 
becomes apparent as the child’s problem is under- 
stood; in contrast, often, to the confusing super- 
structure that the adult case may offer. This book, 
however, is not written to be used as an introduc- 
tion to psychoanalytical psychiatry. To be under- 
stood, it requires a knowledge of the normal emo- 
tional development and the basic concepts of psy- 
choanalysis. 

Preparing a textbook of this type is not a simple 
undertaking. In order to present lucid examples 
of the neuroses, Dr. Pearson has chosen cases that 
sharply demonstrate the etiology of the condition. 
Such clear-cut cases are relatively rare clinically. 
Much more frequently the child or the adult pre- 
sents symptoms that indicate multiple diagnoses. 
If these latter cases were used as illustrative mate- 
rial in a book of this nature, the student would 
become lost in the multiple aspects of the total 
individual. For purposes of teaching, Dr. Pearson's 
choice of his examples seems wise. The young 
student, however, is in danger then of feeling that 
a real understanding of every case should lead to a 
clear-cut differential diagnosis. Under such pressure 
for diagnosis, he may drive himself into a blind 
alley in treatment. An adequate background of the 
psychoanalytical concepts of personality develop- 
ment should prevent such a misuse of Dr. Pear- 
son’s excellent material. 
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WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


A two-year graduate curriculum in 
social work leading to the degree of 


Master of Science in Social Administration 


The first year of generic content provides a 
base for the second year and permits concen- 
tration in family casework, child welfare, med- 
ical social work, psychiatric social work, group 
work, group work in medical ard psychiatric 
settings and community organization. 


Fall semester begins September 18, 1950. 

Public Welfare Workshop 

For Staff Workers in Public Agencies 
June 26 to June 30, 1950 
For Information Write 

University Admission Office 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 








SERIES I[—June 19—June 30 


Administrators______ 


The New York School of Social Work—Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1950 





1. Mental Hygiene Concepts Basic to Group Work Practice________ Mr. Saul Scheidlinger 
2. Administration in Social Group Work____._-_--_--________..._- Mr. Harleigh B. Trecker 
3. Impact of Agency Setting on Group Work Pr Miss Clara A. Kaiser 

4. Current Developments in Community Organization______________ Mr. Arthur Dunham 

5. Tools of Evaluation Used by Community Organizers and 


__Mr. Morris Zelditch 





6. The Public Relations of Social Work 


_-.-Mrs. Sallie E. Bright 





SERIES Il—July 10—July 21 





7. New Trends in Adoption . 
9. Casework with Children 


8. The Psycho-Social Development of the Child 


eee Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 
Ls ceasdiitanneieisnleiiddeiaeiia Dr. Margaret Mahler 


icine ie ceuenihe wae Miss Elizabeth Meier 





Fe Se iiccrierisesctcienninesseneitiianines 


_-..Miss Marguerite Galloway 








* SERIES Ili—July 24—August 4 


li. Advanced Social Casework__..___.________ 


aa nila cea alaeoea Miss Florence Hollis 


Dr. Sidney L. Green 








12. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers___ 
13. Advanced Supervision: 


Section A (For beginning supervisors)_______--____-_---____ Miss Miriam McCaffery 
Section B (For supervisors with 2 years’ experience)______._-- Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
14, Psychosomatic Concepts in Social Work Dr. Felix Deutsch 





15. Casework with the Ill and Handicapped_____-_____-_-_-_--_..-_- Miss Bessie Schless 
* For graduates of schools of social work only. 


Summer Institute Bulletin and Application Blanks may be Obtained from the School 


2 East 9ist Street New York 28, N. Y. Trafalgar 6-6300 
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Dr. Pearson implies at times that the purpose 
of his book is to orient pediatricians to the emo- 
tional problems of the patient. It is a question 
in the reviewer’s mind how many pediatricians are 
prepared to utilize without distortion the mate- 
rial this book offers. It would seem that the same 
question should be raised as to the wisdom of edu- 
cators, social workers, or psychiatrists without ade- 
quate background in psychoanalytic concepts read- 
ing this book in an attempt to understand the indi- 
viduals with whom they deal. It should be reiter- 
ated that the book is an advanced textbook in 
psychiatry and not an introduction to the field. 

IRENE M. Jossetyn, M.D. 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Chicago, Illinois 


Have You Seen These? 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped, by Maya 
Riviere. A complete bibliography covering litera- 
ture in the period 1940-1946 about services to the 
handicapped. Includes listings and brief descrip- 
tions of books, pamphlets, and films. A valuable 
guide to the student, research worker, and practi- 
tioner. (National Council on Rehabilitation, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1949, 2 vols. $10 
the set.) 





Social Casework 


Duke, by Hal Ellison. A novel dealing with a 
15-year-old leader of a Harlem gang. In vivid 
prose the author describes the thoughts and actions 
of adolescents as well as the culture from which 
they come. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


1949, $2.75.) 


Social Surveys: A Guide for Use in Local Plan- 
ning. Outlines major steps in the survey process 
and some specific problems. (Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, 165 West 46 St, 
New York 19, N.Y., 1949, 50 cents.) 





LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
A Program of Professional Training 


Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Work 


Address THE DEAN 
820 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, IIL. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Division of 
Social Welfare Administration 


Academic Year 1950-1951 


Offers professional education leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Generic program and specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Announcements and applications may 
be obtained upon request to the Direc- 
tor, 314 Lincoln Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 











UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


_Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 
The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 


Program on the doctorate leve! will begin Sep- 
tember, 1950. 
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Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children, by 
Anneliese Friedsam Korner. A _ well-documented 
report of a study using experimental play situations 
of children that permitted display of hostility. The 
relationships between the hostility expressed in 
play and that displayed in real life situations and 
parent-child relationships are correlated. A com- 
plete bibliography adds to the value of the report. 
(Grune and Stratton, New York 16, N.Y., 1949, 
$3.50.) 

Youth: Key to America’s Future, by M. M. 
Chambers and Elaine Exton. Annotated bibli- 
ography of practical help in locating current litera- 
ture on specific youth problems. This volume is 
a supplement to a previous volume published in 
1938 and now out of print. (American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1949, $2.00.) 


The Public Relations Committee, by David M. 
Church. This pamphlet answers a number of 
questions on the why, what, and how of the public 
relations committee. Examples of committees that 
fail and the reasons for this are given. The final 
chapter presents briefly a measuring rod for testing 
the effectiveness of agency public relations com- 
mittees. (National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y., 1949, $1.00.) 


Che 
University of Chiragn 


School of 
Social Service Administration 


TWO YEAR PROGRAM 


Leading to A.M. degree with special- 
izations in psychiatric social work, 
medical social work, child welfare, 
family, administration, community 
organization and research. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 


For experienced workers with A.M. 
degree. 

A third year planned as a sequence 
of class room and field work courses. 


A two year program leading to the 
Ph.D. degree. 


Announcements on request 
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National Conference Exhibit 

SoctaL CAsEwork, F.S.A.A. books 
and pamphlets, and social work books 
of other publishers will be on display 
at the Family Service Association of 
America Booth at National Confer- 
ence of Social Work Headquarters, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 23 to 28. 

Our readers are invited to visit us 
there to look over current social work 
literature. 











BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL, OFFERING 
A UNIQUE PREPARATION FOR THE MANY Ca- 
REERS IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
Family Counseling 
Child Care 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 
Address THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 











WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


THE 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Saint Louis 5 


A two-year graduate curriculum 
leading to the professional degree 


Master of Social Work 


A first year of generic content 
leads to a second year in a special- 
ized sequence, one of which is fam- 
ily casework. Limited scholarships 
are available. (Apply before March 
1, 1950.) Early application for 
admission in the fall of 1950 is 
advised. 


Information should be requested 
of the Dean. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


CASEWORKERS—in private adoption agency for work with 
unmarried mothers and adoptive mothers. Professional train- 
ing and experience required. Salary range $258-$322. Ex- 
perienced supervision. Agency is student training center. 
Write District Director, Children's Home Society of Cali- 
fornia, 3100 W. Adams, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





DISTRICT DIRECTOR. Graduate accredited school, five 
years’ experience in casework, three years of supervision, one 
or more years in the family field. The District Director ts 
responsible for the administration of the district, supervision 
of three professional workers, and leadership of the District 
Advisory Committee. Salary range $302-$377.75. Write Mrs. 
B. W. Francis, Family Service of Los Angeles Area, 355 S. 
Broadway, Room 716, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





CASEWORKER for child adoption work. Two-year graduate 
curriculum or one-year curriculum plus two years’ experience. 
Apply Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 50! 
N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





WANTED: Director of Social Service and Rehabilitation, 
Tuberculosis Hospital where there is emphasis on psychoso- 
matic aspects of disease. Supervisory responsibility for three 
workers and psychiatric social work students. Affiliation 
with Denver University School of Social Work and Colo- 
rado Medical Center. Write Dr. Allan Hurst, Medical Direc- 
tor, National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colo. 













Social Casework 


tions with suitable salary assured persons with professional 
educational training and experience. Persons with exper. 
ence in southern states preferred. Apply Children's Home 
Society of Florida, 1649 Osceola St., Jacksonville, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for fully trained graduate 
family service. Knowledge of Yiddish preferred. Sa 
range $3300-$4800. Send full statement covering trai 
and experience. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N. W 
Second St., Miami 34, Fla. 





CASEWORKERS and DISTRICT CONSULTANTS with 

training and experience for expanding child welfare program 
with high standards. Provisional C.W.L.A. Excellent begin 
ning salary. Write Child Welfare Director, Dept. of Pub. 
lic Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. : 





CASEWORKER. Opening for resident caseworker for 
adolescent boys in small, non-sectarian, private agency near 
Chicago. Must be fully trained with several years of super. 
vised experience in children's agency. Salary dependent 
upon training and experience. Arden Shore Association, 
Lake Bluff, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally qualified for children's insti. 
tution in Chicago area. Good salary and pleasant working 
and living conditions. Write L. B. Snider, Central Baptist 
Children's Home, Lake Villa, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for someone interested 
in helping with development and expansion of a new agency, 
Graduate of accredited school of social work. Experienced 
or inexperienced. Good supervision available. Salary $3300- 
$3600 depending on qualifications. Family Service Agency, 
618 W.C.U. Building, Quincy, Ill. 





CASEWORKERS ded i diately. Intake worker and 
worker for disturbed children. Professional training and 
experience. Starting salary depending on qualifications, 
Member Child Welfare League and National Retirement 








CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school of social work— 
small non-sectarian family agency—member of F.S.A.A. 
Write Family Service Association, 137 Colony St., Meriden, 
Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening June 15, 1950 in family-children's 
service agency for professionally trained caseworker. Salary 
range comparable with good agency practice. Information 
given upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





CASEWORKER—needed immediately for placement agency 
having institutional facilities. Professional training and ex- 
perience required. Starting salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Good personnel practices. Write Children's Center, 
1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn., c/o Mrs. V. 
Kitzmiller. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Male Director of Casework Serv- 
ice, 3 Division Superintendents, with supervisory casework 
experience, several Senior Caseworkers, for state-wide, non- 
sectarian, child-placing agency of Florida. Permanent posi- 





SUPERVISOR for family agency having high 
standards and excellent personnel practices. To 
supervise 2-4 workers and carry some selected 
cases requiring special skills. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. Agency has 
casework supervisor and psychiatric consultant. 


Hartford is a beautiful city. 


Family Service Society 
36 Trumbull Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


Plan. Write Children's Service League, 717 S. Grand Ave., 
E., Springfield, Ill. 





IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for professionally trained Case 
Supervisor, preferably with supervisory experience, and pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced Caseworker. Small pro- 
gressive private family agency. Salaries based on experi- 
ence. Family Welfare Association, Rm. 114, 730 E. Vine 
St., Springfield, Ill. 





SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY. Experienced caseworker to 
carry limited case load and supervise in a small progressive 
family and children's agency. Previous supervisory experience 
not a prerequisite. Salary and working conditions compare 
favorably with best national standards. Nathan Berman, 
Jewish Social Services, Inc., 975 N. Delaware, Indianapolis 
2, Ind. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


wanted for Psychiatric Clinic 
of General Hospital 


¢ 


Requirements: Graduate of accepted social 
work school with one or more years of experi- 
ence, preferably in out-patient or agency work. 
Salary: $2500 to $3600 dependent on quali- 
fications. 


Dr. Simon L. Goldfarb 
Psychiatric Clinic 
Stamford Hospital 
Stamford, Conn. 


Apply: 























